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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N the theatre of war that which was inevitable, short of a 
miracle, has happened. The force despatched south by 
General Kuropatkin, owing to panic orders from St. Peters- 
burg, in the vain hope of relieving Port Arthur, has been 
encountered and decisively beaten by the Japanese near 
Wa-fang-tien, about seventy miles north of Port Arthur, and 
unless good luck favours its flight to safety, will be surrounded 
and annihilated. Already the Japanese have struck off a 
great piece of the tentacle so foolishly put forth by the 
Russians, and in all probability we shall hear before long that 
they have destroyed the whole. The detailed facts as re- 
ported on Friday show that on June 14th the Japanese en- 
countered the Russians under General Stackelberg, and after 
atwo days’ battle turned their right flank and drove them 
north in such precipitate flight that they lost three hundred 
prisoners, fourteen guns, and some colours. Five hundred 
killed and wounded were left on the field, a fact which shows 
that their total casualties must have been much higher. The 
Japanese losses were about a thousand killed and wounded. 
The Russians appear to have fought well, but they were out- 
numbered and so completely out-mancuvred that their only 
chance of avoiding envelopment was literally to “ bolt” from 
the field. To-morrow’s news will probably show whether 
even this hurried movement was able to extricate the 
Russian force from the position of peril in which it 
had placed itself. What is happening in the north-east of 
the theatre of war, where the main armies of Kuropatkin 
and Kuroki still face each other, is not clear, but there is 
no indication that matters have improved from the Russian 
point of view. It should be noted that, as events develop, the 
Russian line runs more and more north and south. But this 
means that Russia is fighting, not with her own territory 
behind her, but with her back to the Chinese frontier, which 
is strongly held by General Ma with the object of enforcing 
its neutrality. In this context it is, however, curious to note 
that the Japanese have cut up a force of three hundred 
Chinese bandits who were acting with the Russians. 





While things have been going so badly with the 
Russians on land, they have had a considerable success at 
sea. Early in the week three powerful Russian cruisers 
under Admiral Skrydloff burst out of Vladivostok and pro- 
ceeded to the straits between Japan and Korea, where they 
managed to torpedo and sink two Japanese hired transports, 
trading steamers of 6,000 tons each. Some of the troops on 
board were captured and some escaped in boats, but over a 
thousand are said to have been drowned. A Japanese squadron 
appeared too late to save the transports, and it is believed 





view is supported by the fact that the Russians have made 
immense efforts toclear the entrance to Port Arthur, and that 
during the week a Russian cruiser, accompanied by a flotilla. 
of destroyers, successfully negotiated the passage to the open 
sea. But though this naval activity is, no doubt, disagreeable 
to the Japanese, the Russians have learnt too late the essential 
lesson that ships, like trumps, are meant to be played boldly, 
and not “ bottled.” 


It was announced in Friday’s papers that General Bobrikoff, 
the Russian Governor-General of Finland, was shot at 
Helsingfors on Thursday, and mortally wounded, by Eugene 
Schaumann, son of a Finnish Senator, and himself an official 
of the Finland Education Department. Schaumann, having 
shot the Dictator, who died the same evening, committed 
suicide. This is no Nihilist crime, but the direct result of 
the mad policy of “ Russification,’ which, as applied to 
Finland, was pure oppression. The Times correspondent at 
Vienna says that it is regarded there “as the firstfruits of 
the harvest which Russia has been sowing with both hands 
during the last few years.” ‘In Finland and Poland Russia 
has an internal question which at any moment may become 
fraught with the gravest peril to the State. 

The reinforcements have not yet reached Gyangtse, and 
Colonel Younghusband obviously awaits their arrival with 
some anxiety. It is impossible for him to move upon Lhasa 
until he has taken the great fort, which grows stronger every 
day, the Tibetans putting up endless stone walls at every 
point they consider weak. Captives, moreover, affirm—and 
one of them is a Lama—that the Pass of Karo-la will be 
strongly defended; that there are eight thousand soldiers in 
Lhasa, including six hundred riflemen; and that everything 
is prepared for the flight of the Dalai Lama into China. 
That last statement requires confirmation, as flight might 
destroy his mystical authority; but if it is true, the Mission, 
once arrived at Lhasa, will find itself in the air, there being 
no one with whom to conclude an effective treaty. The 
situation is a most embarrassing one, all the more because the 
immediate course to be pursued is so peremptory. We must 
go to Lhasa whatever the consequences, 


A new attack has been made by the Opposition in the 
French Chamber upon M. Combes. During a-~ debate 
on Friday, June 10th, a Deputy shouted out some- 
thing implying that the Premier had been bribed, or, 
rather, had wished to be bribed, by the Carthusian 
monks to exempt them from the general law against 
religious Associations. M. Combes thereupon rose, and 
said that the Order had offered him in 1902, through his 
son, who was also his secretary, a sum of £80,000 to make a 
speech in their favour. The son had indignantly repudiated 
the suggestion, but, as secretary, mentioned it to his father. 
The offer was made, of course, through an intermediary, 
whose name M. Combes thought himself bound in honour not 
to disclose, but whom, it has subsequently appeared, was 
M. Léon Chabert. M. Combes demanded the fullest inquiry, 
and the Chamber appointed a Committee of thirty-three to 
investigate and report upon the affair. Twenty of the Com- 
mittee are members of the Opposition, and the evidence will 
therefore be probed ; but there seems already to be little doubt 
as to what really occurred. An intermediary, who may have 
been authorised or may not—the Carthusians deny it—in- 
formed the son of M. Combes that the monks, if protected, 
would contribute the sum mentioned towards election ex- 
penses, The offer was contemptuously rejected, and the 
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affair was forgotten; but it is now brought up again in 
order that, with the more suspicious class of Frenchmen, 
some discredit may attach to a Premier who proposes to 
denounce the Concordat. 


The tendency.te anarchy in Morocco is said to be on the 
increase, and stories are telegraphed of a plot among the 
higher-class Moors to get rid of the Sultan, and elect a ruler 
who will be less inclined to imitate the ways of the infidel, 
and who in particular will not sell Morocco to the French. 
The effect of any such movement must be occupation by the 
French, who, however, show no haste to take advantage of 
their opportunity. On the contrary, they are anxious to avoid 
any heavy call upon the garrison of Algeria, and are discussing 
a scheme for strengthening the Sultan’s gendarmerie. The 
idea is to lend him three or four regiments composed entirely 
of Mussulmans, who will restore order in Fez and other cities, 
and make it impossible for the tribesmen to succeed in a 
sudden rush. A rising is, of course, always possible in such 
a country whenever the Mussulmans suspect that their 
ascendency is threatened; but a new and strong Sultan 
would soon perceive that anarchy was not to his interest, 
and that he must come to terms with the Europeans. The 
only great danger is the rise of a religious leader at once 
warrior and quasi-prophet ; and such a personage has not yet 
appeared. The present Sultan is certainly a weak man, but 
he is of the blood of Mohammed. Meantime, we deeply 
regret that we are unable to record the release of Mr. 
Perdicaris and Mr. Varley. The prisoners are not being ill- 
treated, but till they are set free it is impossible not to feel 
anxiety as to their fate. 


Relieved by the Japanese War of his fear of Russia, the 
Sultan is earnestly endeavouring to baffle the very weak 
efforts of the remaining Powers to protect his Christian 
subjects. In Macedonia Hilmi Pasha has informed the 
foreign officers commanding the reorganised gendarmerie 
that they are not at liberty to receive any complaints from 
villagers, or any one else not under theircommand. They are, 
in fact, to be drill-sergeants and nothing more. They have 
remonstrated, but Hilmi Pasha informs them that his orders 
from Constantinople are peremptory ; and the Sultan would 
hardly have issued such orders if he were not sure that he 
could defy the—probably disunited—Ambassadors. The 
oppression of the Macedonians will therefore continue, and 
will undoubtedly cause a renewal of the insurrection, which, if 
the Sultan is left free, will be put down in the old way by 
massacre. In Armenia, again, it is now stated that three 
thousand Christians have been put to death; and there is 
grave reason to fear that the Kurds are provoking a move- 
ment which will give them an excuse for driving the 
Armenians into the plains, where they may be dealt with at 
discretion. Unless Austria intervenes, there is apparently no 
remedy; and Austria will not move unless Great Britain will 
help her, and perhaps not then until assured that Russia 
cannot pour an army into the Balkans. There is talk, no 
doubt, of an alliance between Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria; 
but they are divided by jealousies which seem incurable, and 
by the want of a military leader whom all will obey. The 
situation cannot last; but it will not, we fear, be ameliorated 
until the misery of European Turkey has become an even 
greater scandal to Christendom than it is at present, 


“ Europe” as a collective force does not seem very powerful 
for good just now. It is defied with success by a contemptible 
little brigand in Morocco, who is said—we think, falsely—to 
be demanding four provinces as ransom for a popular American 
and an Englishman; by the Sultan in Macedonia and Armenia; 
and by Belgium on the Congo. Lord Percy has practically 
admitted in the House of Commons that the atrocities alleged 
to occur there do occur, and Lord Lansdowne has proposed 
an independent Commission of Inquiry; but the King of the 
Belgians, who is proprietor of the Congo Free State, rejects 
the demand. He will grant an inquiry, but those who inquire 
must be his own subjects and officials, His people, moreover, 
support him, his Press alleging that the British Govern- 
ment have no humanitarian feeling, and are simply protecting 
the Liverpool merchants, who want to make a profit out of 
rubber. The’British Government could, of course, blockade 
the mouth of the Congo; but they wish to be the mouthpiece 





of Europe, and Europe cynically replies that whether the 
crimes alleged occur or not, its commercial interests in the 
Free State are too small to justify interference! [fg the 
people of the Congo had either the courage or the arms of 
the Hereros, they would soon compel Europe to listen: 
and even as it is, a general rising would overtax "ty 
strength. The negroes in America were but a feeble folk 
and never rose in insurrection, but their treatment pie 
America a thousand millions in treasure and a quarter of g 
million lives, 


Telegrams have been arriving through the week which 
point to a certain uneasiness in South Africa. The idea 
appears to be that the Zulus in Zululand, who still obey 
Cetewayo’s son Dinizulu, and the Basutos, and the Kaffir 
miners, and, indeed, all the native tribes, are plotting some. 
thing, nobody seems to know what. They are, it is asserted, 
instigated by negroes from America, who are founding an 
“ Ethiopian Church,” and preaching “ Africa for the Africans,” 
In a community where the blacks outnumber the whites by 
ten to one there will be occasional panics, and occasional 
plots too; but there is no evidence that the tribes of South 
Africa, who are divided by traditions of long standing, are 
giving up their feuds; while the story of the Ethiopian 
Church looks rather dreamy. Why should Zulus, for instance, 
be moved by Christian preaching? It is possible that some 
idea of their essential unity as against the white race has 
spread among the blacks, as it once spread among North 
American Indians, and possible, also, that some jealousy has 
been excited by the talk of a great Chinese immigration; but 
these are only possibilities. It will be well, however, to keep 
up the strength of the white constabulary, if only to soothe 
away an uneasiness which makes both blacks and whites 
suspicious and distrustful of each other. 


The Inter-Colonial Council which has been sitting this 
week in Pretoria has devoted most of its time to a discussion 
of the changes in railway administration which recent 
events have shown to be imperative. Neither the official 
or majority Report nor the minority Report was accepted 
in its entirety, but a compromise was agreed on which 
has fallen in with the popular view in so far that it provides 
for a complete reorganisation and oversight of the finances 
of the Department. An auditor and a treasurer have been 


appointed with large powers of inquiry and control over 


all Inter-Colonial funds. The railways are the primary, 
and for the present the only, asset of the Council, and it 
was obviously desirable to bring their management directly 
under the Council’s survey. This involves, of course, the 
abolition of the present post of Railway Commissioner, 
responsible only to the High Commissioner, and Sir Perey 
Girouard has placed his resignation in Lord Milner’s hands. 
The whole reform seems to us to have been managed with 
admirable candour and good feeling. Sir Percy Girouard is 
an officer of great ability, and perhaps our foremost expert on 
the management of military railways; but he has not the 
peculiar kind of administrative and financial experience neces- 
sary to manage a great civil railway system. His services 
have been generously acknowledged by his critics, and he has 
accepted the altered circumstances with perfect dignity and 
good sense. 


A most unfortunate rupture has taken place between Lord 
Dundonald and the Canadian Government, which has resulted 
in his being relieved of his command. So far as the facts are 
public, it appears that the Minister of Militia countermanded 
the order for the appointment of officers to a new cavalry regi- 
ment which Lord Dundonald was organising, and when a 
subsequent list was submitted Mr. Fisher, the Minister of 
Agriculture, who was acting for his colleague, struck 
out the name of a squadron commander to whom he 
objected. Lord Dundonald in a public speech protested 
against the incident as an attempt to introduce politics into 
the administration of the Militia, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment have resented his action as a breach of military dis- 
cipline and constitutional usage. On the abstract merits, 
Lord Dundonald seems to us to be in the right, for political 
appointments to commands are fatal to military efficiency; 
and it is noteworthy that many of the Canadian papers, 


including some of the Government organs, join with him in 


warning the country against the same danger. 
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But in spite of this, we are bound to admit that he has put 
bimself in the wrong, holding, as he does, the post of a servant 
ofthe Dominion Government. His duty was to make a written 

to the Canadian Government, and if that protest was 
not accepted, and he felt strongly enough on the point, to 
It is only natural that the Cabinet should resent 
dictation from their own employé, however eminent: his 
ilitary services. It is a matter. which Canada must be 
eft perfectly free to settle for herself; but now that the 
Ministers have indicated their constitutional rights we may 
hope that some means will be found to prevent by a timely 
reform of procedure the repetition of so unfortunate an 
impasse. Before we leave the subject, however, we must 
make it clear that the incident is one which primarily 
concerns the Canadian people. It is to them that the 
Canadian Government are responsible. Here we have no 
right to do more than comment on the principle, which is 
precisely the right which Canadians have, and, we are glad to 
say, exercise, in regard to action by the Home Government. 

Accounts were received on Thursday of an accident or 
calamity in New York on the colossal scale usual with such 
occurrences in the United States. The large excursion 
steamer, the ‘General Slocum,’ had been chartered for a 
picnic party of Sunday-school children, and reached the Hell 
Gate channel in safety with some fifteen hundred passengers 
on board, chiefly women and children. There, however, a 
fire broke out, due, it is thought, to some upset in the kitchen, 
and the speed of the vessel blew the flames from end to end 
of the ship. The ‘General Slocum’ was entirely of wood; 
the decks were weak and collapsed, either under the stampede 
caused by panic or through the shock to the huge boat 
as she was beached; and the destruction of life was terrible. 
Those were fortunate who were only drowned. It is believed 
that more than a thousand perished; and it is probable, as 
the list of passengers was most imperfect, that the numbers 
will prove in the end to have been far greater than this. The 
wonder is that such catastrophes are not more frequent, for 
no experience will render Americans careful of human life ; 
and these excursion steamers, which seem so attractive to the 
eye, are really built of materials which burn like matches, and 
are at the best of times dependent on fine weather for safety. 
There is no evidence in this case of negligence on the part of 
the crew, and the efforts to save the children were often heroic. 


The awkward controversy growing out of the last rifle 
match for the Palma Trophy has, we hope, been satisfactorily 
terminated. The conditions of the competition for the trophy 
provided that the weapon used should be of the national 
army pattern, and that if rifles of private manufacture were 
employed they should conform to the regulation pattern and 
bear the official marks. The trophy was won by the American 
team; but it subsequently transpired that the barrel of the 
rifles used differed materially from that of the Krag- 
Jorgensen pattern used in the United States Army. General 
Spencer, President of the United States National Rifle 
Association, practically contended that as no protest had 
been lodged against these rifles the American team were 
entitled to use them. Colonel Crosse, secretary of the 
British Rifle Association, pointed out in his reply that if 
all competitors felt at liberty to infringe rules in the hope 
that no objection would be taken, the friendly feeling and 
mutual confidence essential to such competitions would be at 
anend, He further made it clear that the British Rifle 
Association had no desire to reverse the result of the match, 
their sole aim being to clear up the issues involved. The 
action of the United States National Rifle Association in 
wmanimously resolving to return the trophy vindicates the 
reputation of their country for sportsmanlike behaviour, and 
will, it is to be hoped, terminate a controversy which, on their 
own admission, has been seriously injuring competitive military 
shooting throughout the world. 


On Friday week, in the Queen’s Hall, Lord Rosebery 
addressed a large meeting convened by the Liberal League. 
lord Rosebery vindicated at length the necessity for the 
separate and continued existence of that body. It combined 
independence of organisation with loyalty to the leaders 
and policy of the Opposition; it stood for sane Imperialism, 
and, above all, for that practical spirit in politics which 








required “practical measures suited, not to yesterday, but 
to to-day, or even to-morrow.” Full and free co-operation 
between the various sections of the Opposition was essen- 
tial to secure victory at the next Election, and though 
the omens were favourable, and a clear and tangible 
issue was now raised, they could not afford to throw away 
any chances. It was true that on the Fiscal question the 
Government did not flaunt their colours in every respect, 
but this shuffling and doubling was an advantage to their 
opponents. We deal elsewhere with Lord Rosebery’s some- 
what injudicious reference to the Anglo-French agreement, 
but can cordially applaud his very explicit and satisfactory 
reference to the stumbling-block of Home-rule. He was, he 
said, perfectly certain that there was no possibility whatever 
of the next Liberal Government establishing, or attempting to 
establish, a Parliament in Dublin. An alliance with the Irish 
party was impossible in view of their attitude on education, 
temperance, and Fiscal policy. The “predominant partner” ~ 
had not been converted, and the result of an appeal to the 
country at a General Election on the issue of Home-rule 
could only have one result. We may also note that Lord 
Rosebery strongly urged on his hearers the need of enlisting 
the support, when it could be secured on anything like fair 
terms, of all the Unionists who had fought for Free-trade in 
circumstances so difficult and so dangerous for themselves. 


Parliament during the week has not done anything of im. 
portance, Mr. Balfour having arranged that during Ascot 
week nothing of a contentious character should come before 
the House, except the unfolding of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
Army scheme, which was to have taken place on Thursday 
evening. On Wednesday, however, Mr. Balfour announced 
that the scheme was not yet ready for the consideration of 
the House, and that he could not pledge himself as to when it 
would be taken. This means, we presume, that the Govern- 
ment have not yet been able to agree on Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
highly controversial proposals as regards the Volunteers, 
Militia, and other military matters; and that a struggle is 
still proceeding in the Cabinet. Meantime the condition of 
public business is becoming very serious. 


To the Morning Post during the week Mr. Kipling has been 
contributing a very fascinating, and also very instructive, 
fantasy in regard to Army reform. He projects himself into 
a time when many of the reforms which have been persistently 
advocated in the Spectator have come to pass. He shows us 
dramatically a barrack which is really a military Rowton 
House, and not a kind of walled prison. We see the men 
and their friends eating their midday dinner in the hall, like 
undergraduates, while the officers lunch at the high table, 
like Fellows and Tutors or Benchers. We see Militiamen who 
are “day boys,’—that is, who live at home and go to their 
drill as men go to the factory or business. We hear of 
mancuvre areas where men can be trained for field service, 
and of officers exchanged with the forces of the Britains 
oversea. Again, we see the results of physical training of a 
military kind applied to all schools. All these things, how. 
ever, can be read of much better in Mr. Kipling’s dramatic 
story of the future than in our abstract. We merely wish to 
put up a finger-post to his delightful and helpful fantasy. 


It is with great satisfaction that we record the appointment 
of Mr. Firth to fill the place of Mr. York Powell as Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford. Of Mr. Firth’s capacity to 
fill a post held in turn by Stubbs, Freeman, and Froude 
there can be no question. His minute and sympathetic 
knowledge of the Cromwellian period will make his tenure of 
the Professorship of special use to Oxford. It was the 
Cromwellian period which gave birth to the ideas that have 
made the Anglo-Saxon race what it is not only in England, 
but oversea in America and in our Colonies. It was in that 
epoch that there sprang up not only the liberal ideas which 
have since influenced the whole world, but also sea-power 
and the Imperial spirit that has made the British Empire. 
It was of Cromwell that the poet said, “He did not keep us 
prisoners to our isle.” Again, it is not too much to say that 
if there had been no Cromwell there would have been no 
Washington and no Lincoln. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


F the ultimate effect on the Unionist party were not 
likely to prove so disastrous, there would. be some- 
thing distinctly amusing in the way in which, in spite of 
all the facts, men still solemnly debate whether Mr. 
Balfour and his Government are not really at heart for 
Free-trade and opposed to Mr. Chamberlain. The more 
ardently men wish that Mr. Balfour should be a Free- 
trader, the more easily they seem able to satisfy them- 
selves that he is one, and to ignore all proofs to the 
contrary. ‘The fact that if Mr. Balfour were opposed 
to Chamberlainism he could by a word set all doubts 
at rest never seems to weigh with them. They cling 
to the circumstance that he has never in so many words 
said he is in favour of Preference and Protection. As 
long as he does not do that, they put a whisper that he is 
“*hardening’ in the direction of Free-trade” far above 
those positive evidences of his views which we have again 
and again set forth. Probably it is of little use to combat 
their views any more. They will retain them till “the 
roper time comes,”—till, that is, the understanding 
tween Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour is made 
operative. Then the inevitable Dissolution must take 
place, and the true nature of Mr. Balfour's views in regard 
to Free-trade become clear. 

But even though the practical result of insisting on 
the real relation between Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Government may not be very great, it is, we hold, 
our duty to point to each fresh piece of evidence that 
accumulates in support of our contention. This week 
the new evidence is of very great importance. As 
our readers will doubtless remember, the Liberal 
Unionist Association is to be reconstituted. While the 
Duke of Devonshire was President of that body Mr. 
Chamberlain could not obtain complete control of its 
operations. Under the new organisation the Duke of 
Devonshire is to cease to be President, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is to take his place. But this is not all. In order to 
leave no doubt as to the connection between the Liberal 
Unionist Association and the Government, two of the 
chief members of the present Cabinet—Lord Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord 
Selborne, the First Lord of the Admiralty—are to become 
Vice-Presidents under Mr. Chamberlain. Is this arrange- 
ment consistent with the theory that the Premier and his 
Government have not adopted the Chamberlain policy, but 
instead are opposed to its adoption? Mr. Balfour may 
have considerably relaxed the bonds of Cabinet discipline, 
but it is not conceivable that if he were opposed to Cham- 
berlainism he would have allowed his two chief colleagues 
to join a political organisation from which the Free-trade 
element is in process of being excluded, and over which 
the arch-Protectionist is to preside. Suppose that before 
Mr. Gladstone openly declared himself to be a Home-ruler 
his Secretary for Foreign Affairs and his First Lord 
of the Admiralty had joined some political organisation 
which was being reconstituted to exclude Unionists, 
and of which the Home-rule leader was to take control. 
Would not the whole world in those circumstances 
have declared that Mr. Gladstone was a Home-ruler ? 
Why, then, should we now find so much difficulty in 
deciding whether Mr. Balfour is or is not a Chamberlainite? 
Unless things can be and not be at the same time, the fact 
that Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne without protest 
from their chief or their colleagues join as officers a ship 
which is being admittedly refitted in order to fight Free- 
trade is surely proof that the present Government are not 
opposed to the Chamberlain policy. If it should be urged 
that the new Liberal Unionist Association is not intended 
to support Mr. Chamberlain in his Fiscal policy, and that it 
is to remain nothing but a Unionist organisation, we would 
ask our readers to recall what has been going on in the 
Liberal Unionist party since last autumn. There has been 
a persistent effort on the part of the Free-traders in that 
party to prevent its funds and organisations being used to 
further the cause of Fiscal Reform, and an equally per- 
sistent effort on the part of the Chamberlainites to use those 
funds and organisations in furtherance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
campaign. The result has been the virtual, though, we admit, 


~ ——orntiiag 
not nominal, deposition of the Duke of Devonshire, 
the reconstitution of the Association on lines whisk wi 
render it a more efficient instrument for supporting My 
Chamberlain. Ina word, those who are cognisant of the facts 
must be fully aware that there has been a struggle between 
the Protectionist and the -Free-trade elements Within the 
party organisation, and that the Protectionist element has 
won. ‘This victory for Chamberlainism is now endorsed } 
two of the most important members of the Cabinet com; : 
forward to serve under Mr. Chamberlain in his new organisa. 
tion. Are we unreasonable in asserting that this is another 
proof that the Government are a Chamberlainite Govern, 
ment, and that when “the proper time comes” their chief 
will declare himself and openly join Mr. Chamberlain in 
his attempt to convert the nation to Protection ? 


For those who are still unconvinced, we will suggest 
yet another test for determining the relations betwoen 
Mr. Chamberlain and the head of the present Aq. 
ministration. Those Free-trade Unionists who til] 
believe that Mr. Balfour is with them on the 
main issue, in spite of their belief, are admitted| 
anxious and uneasy. They are always canvassing Mr, 
Balfour’s “real” opinions, asking themselves as to his 
views, and making use of one subtle argument afte 
another to convince themselves as to his attitude. How 
very different are the actions of Chamberlainite Unionists, 
We never hear of them puzzling their heads as to Mr, 
Balfour’s views, or doubting as to his ultimate course, 
They are perfectly at their ease as to the direction in which 
he will move, perfectly satisfied as to existing conditions, 
No rumours are set floating to éncourage them during the 
period of slack water and while they are waiting for “the 
proper time” to come. They never show any peevishnegs 
or annoyance at Mr. Balfour’s silence or want of definite. 
ness. They are content, and regard his attitude with the 
utmost serenity. Nothing, in fact, could be more strongly 
marked than the contrast between the attitudes of the two 
sections of Unionists. But has this fact no significance? 
Does it give us no indication as to what is Mr. Balfour's 
position? Surely it can only mean one thing. It means 
that the Chamberlainites know that Mr. Balfour is with 
them, while the Free-trade Unionists have no such 
assurance. But it may be said: “ Why should not the 
Chamberiainites be misled ; their confidence is no sign of 
knowledge.” ‘To this we answer, first, that the Chamber. 
lainites are confident because they have received assurances 
that all is well from Mr. Chamberlain; and secondly, that 
Mr. Chamberlain is in such close touch and sympathy 
with Mr. Balfour that it is inconceivable that he is the 
victim of self-deception, and that Mr. Balfour is not really 
on his side. Besides, even if Mr. Chamberlain were self- 
deceived, Mr. Balfour’s high sense of personal honour 
could not possibly allow this self-deception to continue. 
Mr. Balfour is well aware of the realities of the whole 
situation, and if he had in some way unwittingly deceived 
Mr. Chamberlain, it is certain that he would have en- 
lightened him six months ago. He is not the man to 
endure the thought that at some future time Mr. Chamber: 
lain could say to him: ‘“ How could you have allowed me 
not only to think that you were in sympathy with me, 
but to pledge myself to others that this was the case?” 
We may be quite sure that the complete contentment of 
the Chamberlainites with the existing situation is proof 
positive that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain under- 
stand each other, and when “tho proper time comes ” will 
\act together. 





rep ROSEBERY ON THE AGREEMENT WITH 
FRANCE. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S reference to the agreement with 
France in his speech of the 10th inst. at Queen's 

Hall was not a wise one. He should have remembered 
that he is considered on the Continent a future Foreign 
Secretary rather than a future Premier, and that in 
France he is regarded with a certain distrust. He is 
supposed to suspect France on account of her tendency 
to expand her Indo-Chinese possessions. He almost 
avowed in his speech hostility to the agreement about 
Morocco; and it was undoubtedly that portion of the 
agreement which secured the acceptance of the whole by 
the French Government. The rulers of France are well 





aware that while a considerable number of energetic 
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a 
liticians are devoted to a policy of colonial expansion, 
the body of their people, whose sons are forced into the 
“Army by the conscription, regard with dislike, if not dread, 
the acquisition of territories in tropical climates, or at a 
t distance from France, and think of the South Medi- 
terranean coasts as a far more natural field for their 
energies than either Indo-China or Madagascar. They 
care for their children, and think they die too fast 
out there. The acknowledgment of the superior right 
of France to the protectorate of Morocco was to them 
the piece of sugar which sweetened the rather nasty 
dose of the really great concessions made by France 
in Egypt and Newfoundland. The belief that a future 
Foreign Secretary might undo, or try to undo, what has 
been done in Morocco will therefore tend to the serious 
weakening of the entente cordiale, which so many thoughtful 
men who do not love this Government think is perhaps 
the best stroke of business that it has as yet accomplished. 
As a matter of fact, there is no reason for such appre- 
hension. The policy of the British Government in 
foreign affairs is always continuous, and Lord Rosebery, 
if he occupied the Foreign Office, would respect the agree- 
ment as carefully and completely as Lord Lansdowne will 
do. Still, one does not love an acquaintance the better for 
knowing that he looks forward with hope to your bank- 
ruptey in order to regain the estate which he has just sold 
to you for adequate consideration. ‘This bit of Lord 
Rosebery’s speech, therefore, though he probably made it 
only to show that the existing Government are feeble in all 
departments, must be regarded as a somewhat serious 
indiscretion. 
We fail, indeed, to perceive what Lord Rosebery is com- 
laining about. He implies that the whole agreement 
longs to the class which nations only sign when they 
have been defeated in war, and are desirous to buy back 
ace; but which of our concessions comes fairly under 
that description? Even Lord Rosebery must be un- 
commonly glad to be rid of the Newfoundland trouble, 
which, though apparently small in itself, was exceedingly 
serious, because the claims of both sides were of the kind 
which ean be enforced at sea only by shot and shell. Any 
hot-headed Naval Lieutenant of either nation might at any 
moment have done some act which would appear to all 
other hot-heads in both nations a just excuse, or even a 
compulsory reason, for hostilities. The price for the 
removal of that danger was the cession of eight thousand 
square miles of territory in Western Africa which we did 
not want, but which the French needed to give themselves 
an easy passage from one bit of dominion to another. 
Kight thousand square miles would in Europe be 
a serious concession; but Lord Rosebery is doubtless 
better aware than we are that in West Africa a few 
thousand square miles mean very little, and that the 
territory we already own in that undesirable quarter 
of the world exceeds in area France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy put together. If we lost half of it through any 
wise and honourable “ transaction,” we should probably 
be able to turn the remainder to better account. Lord 
Rosebery, we all know, though he did not mention it 
in his speech, reflects much upon the future of 
Siam, and perhaps sees in that country a springing-off 
place whence Burmah, and therefore British India, might 
some day be dangerously menaced. He surely forgets, 
however, that a shot fired by Frenchmen in Burmah 
means many shots in the English Channel, and that the 
victory in the contest, should it ever begin, must, as 
regards the Colonies at least, remain with the possessors 
of the stronger fleet. He might as well have his sleep 
broken by thoughts of the badly defended position of the 
Channel Islands. France can try to seize them, if she 
wants a war, just as well as she can try to seize British 
Burmah. The specific charge, however, which Lord 
Rosebery makes against the agreement is that we have 
surrendered Morocco, and shall one day bitterly repent it. 
We have not surrendered Morocco. We have expressly 
provided that the only bit of Morocco which could be 
used to endanger our free entrance to the Mediterranean 
shall be held by Spain, and shall not be fortified by 
any Power. It is the Hinterland of Morocco over which 
we have acknowledged the superior claim of France to 
establish a protectorate, and how that protectorate is to 
injure us we do not see. No doubt France could from 
that point of vantage easily seize Tangier; but then she 





could seize it now from Toulon if she chose to risk the 
very serious consequences that would follow. It is not 
only ourselves, but the whole civilised world, including 
America, which is directly and acutely interested’ in 
keeping the gate of the Mediterranean open. For the 
rest, Lord Rosebery must not forget that a free hand 
in Egypt is worth much more to us than any indefinite 
claim to forbid the dismemberment of Morocco, and that 
some of the gravest of French publicists consider that 
in withdrawing from her anomalous position in Egypt, 
and surrendering her right to demand its evacuation, 
France has given up more than all she gains by the whole 
of the agreement. 

As all our readers know, we are no more Little 
Englanders than Lord Rosebery himself, or, for that 
matter, than Mr. Chamberlain; but as Lord Rosebery 
admits, there is a distinction to be made between sane and 
insane Imperialism. ‘There are men among us who would 
take China if they could get it, and consider that the 
Government which claimed, and maintained its claim, to 
all Africa was one well deserving of the confidence of the 
people. We, on the contrary, consider that the enormous 
territories already in our hands, the extent of which in 
area and population is constantly forgotten, impose upon 
us an obligation to move cautiously, and to concentrate 
rather than to expand our heavy responsibilities. We 
have resolved—wisely resolved—to reject the idea of con- 
scription; and failing conscription, we ought to give our- 
selves at least fifty years to digest our acquisitions. The 
strain is already so near the breaking point that “compara- 
tive trivialities like the wars in Somaliland and ‘Tibet 
become sources of grave anxiety, and of expenditure, owing 
to our imperfect organisation, which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from pure waste. This is the more true when- 
ever the object proposed to us for acquisition is one which 
cannot be reached by the guns of our Fleet. Lord Rose- 
bery himself, who, we quite admit, usually shows himself 
a sane Imperialist, would not, we imagine, accept Bokhara 
asa gift; nor would we accept on the same terms one 
inch of the Hinterland of Morocco. We should devote 
ourselves, for the present at least, to the task of 
organisation, and of removing, if we can, the rooted 
impression of the Continent that we should enjoy taking 
possession of the whole of the world not already occupied 
by white men. “I never met,” once said a Governor- 
General of Java to the writer—‘I never met an English- 
man who did not tink he had a clear moral right to de 
whole world—and de moon.” We may need allies very 
speedily, even if we do not need them now, and of all allies 
the best would be France, for France is not desiring, as 
Russia is, to monopolise the trade of the Far East; or 
seeking, as Germany is, to be as strong on the North 
Sea as Great Britain herself. We utterly deny that 
the dominion of the whole world would be worth having, 
even if we could get it; and we certainly cannot get it by 
the aid of the Fleet alone. We planted our flag once, as 
Mr. Disraeli put it, “onthe mountains of Rasselas ”—that 
is, Abyssinia—but it was in an unusual fit of wisdom that 
we declined to keep it there. 





RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


TY\HAT is a curious story just reported from America 

about a [ussian attempt to prevent the Govern- 
ment of Washington exacting damages from Turkey for 
certain outrages upon American mission property. It 
looks true as related, yet it is hard to believe that any- 
thing so foolish can actually have occurred. The story is 
that the American Government, worn out by Turkish 
shuffling and delays, proposes to use its powerful squadron 
now in the Mediterranean to compel payment of certain 
claims amounting to £50,000 due, and admitted to be due, 
for losses sustained by American missionaries through 
Turkish failure to keep order. The squadron, one supposes, 
would appear off Smyrna, and in the event of further 
delays would arrest the payment of Custom-dues to the 
Turkish officers at that port, and thus greatly embarrass 
the Turkish Treasury. ‘I'he design, it is stated, got abroad, 
and Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, called upon the Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, to remon- 
strate. His Excellency did not, he said, dispute the right 
of the United States to press claims by the ordinary 
methods of diplomacy, but any coercion of Turkey by 
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America would be most offensive to Russia, firstly, because 
of her own special position at Constantinople, and secondly, 
because she could not admit without demur the right of 
the Government of Washington to interfere in European 
politics. It is hardly conceivable that Count. Cassini, 
whose one object just now is to prove to Americans that 
Russia is a better and more useful friend than Japan can 
possibly be, would choose such a moment as this to annoy the 
Government of Washington ; and we can well imagine that 
his remonstrance, if it was offered, and if itis ever published, 
will be found to be more “ correct ” than is represented in 
the telegrams ; but there can be no doubt that he, like all 
Russians, is bitterly annoyed at the “‘ benevolent” attitude 
of America towards Japan, at the appointment of Consuls in 
Chinese ports supposed to be in Russian hands, and at the 
resolute pertinacity with which the Government insists on 
the policy of the “open door” in the Far East. He may, 
therefore, have been pleased with an opportunity of remon- 
strance, more especially as he knows that the majority of 
Continental diplomatists are extremely jealous of any 
American action in Europe, and are inclined to maintain 
that if America defends the Monroe doctrine in the 
Western Hemisphere, she is bound in return to leave 
European politics alone. That was, we believe, one of the 
many motives which produced the suggestion that Europe 
as a whole should arbitrate between the United States 
and Spain, a suggestion which fell through only because 
Lord Salisbury not only declined to be a party on behalf 
of Great Britain to any such action, but let it be under- 
stood that Britain would not tolerate coercive measures on 
the part of the Continental Powers. 

The theory seems to us hopelessly irrational. Even 
Count Cassini would hardly deny that America has 
become one of the great civilised Powers, and the first claim 
of every such Power is that it is entitled to act throughout 
the world as seems best to itself in pursuit of its own 
purposes and the general interests of civilisation. Even 
Europe combined has no right to give it orders, or to 
maintain that it is exceeding its powers of independent 
action. If Great Britain, for instance, considered that 
Turkey was putting down discontent in Armenia or 
Macedonia by means, such as extirpation, repulsive to the 
general sense of civilised mankind, it would have a right 
of interference, even by force, limited only by its own 
sense of the prudence of claiming that right. Russia or 
Austria might, on the plea of their own overpowering 
interests, assist Turkey to resist; but they could not 
base their resistance on a denial of the British right 
to move in the matter. 'T'o deny to America the right to 
enforce compensation for injuries caused by Turkish mis- 
rule is, therefore, to exclude her from the benefit of the 
general rules applied to all other great civilised States, 
and, in fact, to deny her right to be included in that 
honourable list. Upon what principle is such a denial to 
be based? America is as populous, as powerful, and as 
civilised a State as there is in the world, and her geo- 
graphical position has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. Or rather, it lias this to do with it, that as she 
does not want, and could not want, territory in Europe, 
she is much more likely to be disinterested and impartial 
than any other Power. With any of the European Powers, 
humanity, or an individual quarrel, might be a pretext for 
aggression; but America cannot even wish to aggress, and 
may be trusted, if she demands any change, to desire that 
change because of the motive assigned. It is said, indeed, 
in some quarters that America, being so distant a Power, 
can have no good reason for interference ; but that, surely, 
is matter for her own decision, not the decision of Europe. 
She has as much right to her own ambitions, her own 
purposes, and her own complaints as any other Power, 
the fact that her ambitions cannot be territorial being in 
her favour, not against her. It is true that, being com- 
paratively a new Power, she is not aided or hampered by 
volumes of old treaties, to be quoted or disregarded as 
occasion serves; but that fact renders her more free, 
not less free, to act upon general and civilised prin- 
ciples. There is, in reality, no case against American 
“interference” except the reluctance of diplomatists 
rained to consider Europe as their world to admit that 
a new State has arrived at such a position in population, 
‘wealth, and all attributes of civilisation that it must 
be consulted when it wishes to be, and has as much 


i i 
other State. That she will be consulted. is pretty clear 
for after all diplomatists, like all other politicians, have tg 
deal with facts. No State is now so strong that unlesy 
compelled, it will declare war on the Union, and “ com. 
bination of States against her is barred by the refusal of 
Great Britain to allow any euch attempt. Seated on two 
oceans, with unlimited wealth, and a population possibl 
more ae than that of any white State, her weight 
must be felt in every corner of the world. The trend of 
events, too, is in her favour. For the next half-century 
the struggle of civilised mankind will be for dominance on 


vast ocean, from the moment the Panama Canal is cut 
she will be the strongest State upon its shores, Alone 
or in alliance with Japan, she could debar Euro ; 
from the trade of the future or from expansion in the Far 
East. At this moment, to give only one illustration, she 
could paralyse the Russian effort to re-create a fleet in 
that region, and make even unhoped-for victory over Japan 
comparatively worthless. To talk, therefore, if any one 
has talked, of her being an intruder in European politics 
is positively foolish, the only wise course for the diplo. 
matists being to admit her at once, before they must, to all 
European councils, and to treat her in all matters, whether 
of importance or only of ceremonial, as an honoured 
member of that great European family which claims the 
primacy of the world, and certainly disposes of the greater 
portion of its strength and wealth. America is no longer 
an outsider, and the attempt to treat her as one does but 
turn valuable friendship into bitterness, 





RETALIATION IN THE LORDS. 

TFNHE believers in Mr. Balfour’s special policy had a 

great opportunity on Monday. They have always 
had one very serious difficulty to contend with. The Prime 
Minister has preached Retaliation, but he has shown no 
disposition to practise it. Even Free-traders do not deny 
that English trade might be more prosperous than it is 
if foreign countries took a more intelligent view of their 
own interests. Mr. Balfour, of course, goes further than 
this. He is prepared at some future time to help on this 
more intelligent view by punishing the foolish countries 
which refuse to adopt it. But he has not yet attempted to 
carry out this process. He has never considered what powers 
the Government already possess for the initiation of those 
tariff wars which are to restore its lost preeminence to 
English trade. We might be retaliating now, perhaps, if only 
the Prime Minister were less of a waiter upon Providence, 
In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Muskerry gave occa- 
sion to the Government to offer some explanation of that 
seeming indifference which excites surprise and regret in 
Mr. Balfour’s consistent followers. He called attention to 
the practice of some maritime countries in regard to their 
coastwise trade. Our generous readiness to admit the vessels 
of other Powers to a share in this trade has not been univer- 
sally imitated. These Powers prefer to keep their coasting 
trade for ships of their own nationality. In view of this, are 
we to go on giving them the liberty which they deny to us? 
There was room here for a fine speech in favour of Retalia- 
tion. Even if the Prime Minister is determined not to 
take any step in this direction in the present Parliament, 
he might have arranged with the Foreign Secretary to dwell 
with inspiring enthusiasm on the measures the Govern- 
ment intend to take if they find themselves in power after 
the next General Election. Some such speech as this is 
greatly wanted at the present time. There is no doubt as 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions, but Mr. Balfour's would 
certainly gain by being stated with greater clearness. If 
Lord Lansdowne had admitted the existence of the evil, 
and promised to take measures for its redress in the next 
Parliament, Mr. Balfour’s supporters would have been 
cheered and encouraged. If they had still been without a 
comprehensive statement of what their leader intends to 
do in the way of Retaliation, they would at least have 
obtained a definite promise that foreign nations shall no 
longer trade on our coasts unless they are prepared to 
allow us to trade on theirs. It might not have come 
to very much, but it would have been that beginning for 
which Retaliators have been vainly looking. 
All these hopes were disappointed. Lord Lansdowne 
answered Lord Muskerry, but his words contained no 





right to plead the general interests of mankind as any 
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“imged by secing foreign flags displayed in British 
pn He did not deny that the thing com- 
shined of existed. “There can be no doubt,” he 
aid, “that the present system, under which certain 
Powers are allowed free access to our coastwise trade 
while they deny access to their coasting trade to British 
vessels, iS an unfair one, and one which operates, it is 
supposed, disadvantageously to this country. But when 
itcame to the remedy Lord Lansdowne’s tone changed. 
There are, it seems, “only two considerable Powers— 
Russia and the United States—which exclude us alto- 

ther.” This, it might have been thought, only makes 
the work of Retaliation easier. To retaliate upon all the 
world would differ so little from universal Protection that 
4 Government prepared to go so far might almost well go 
; little further and take a seat in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
chariot. But when there are only two Powers on whom 
Retaliation has to be practised we may still be on friendly 
terms with allthe rest. Lord Lansdowne soon disposed of 
this encouraging prospect. “It is necessary,” he said, “to 
bear in mind, when you speak of the possibility of retaliatory 
action on these Powers, that they are, as it happens, the 
very Powers which make least use of our coasting trade, 
and can consequently afford the smallest margin for 
reprisals of any kind.” The object of Retaliation is to 
make the other party suffer. If you have very little power 
of doing this, your Retaliation will be proportionately 
weak. The harm that we can do to them is measured 
by the harm they do to us. If this last is small, our 

wer of punishing them will also be small. Lord 
Feselowne did not stop at this point. He gave his 
argument a wider scope and took into account 
the general result of Retaliation. Many things have 
to be considered before we can apply such a policy to our 
coasting trade. Retaliation is not quite the easy matter 
which it is sometimes supposed to be. “If we were to 
exclude foreigners from access to our coasting trade, we 
should find ourselves liable to reprisals at the hands of 
those countries which at present admit us.” This is a 
very important statement, because it must rest upon 
special knowledge in Lord Lansdowne’s possession. Why 
should France or Germany resent retaliatory action taken 
by Britain on Russia or the United States? The 
solidarity of nations is not yet so complete that if one 
suffers all the others suffer with it. But when the 
Foreign Secretary, speaking from his place in Parliament, 
tells us that we must be prepared for this happening, it is 
not likely that he is speaking without book. He knows 
the minds of the Powers with whom he is in constant 
communication, and that knowledge has probably assured 
him that none of them can be trusted to look with favour 
upon any reversal of our policy in regard to coastwise 
trade. Nor is this the only danger attending upon a 
Retaliatory policy. ‘‘ We should also have to anticipate 
that those foreign vessels which we exclude from our trade 
would reappear somewhere else in the guise of competitors 
of British vessels.” These ships must, if possible, be 
made to yield a profit to their owners; and if they are 
prevented from doing this in one way, their owners will 
do their best to discover another way. Where will be the 
gain if Retaliation does but transfer the rivalry from the 
coasting to the foreign trade? A still larger risk then 
presents itself to Lord Lansdowne’s imagination. ‘ We 
should have,” he says, “ to think twice before we took any 
steps which might have the effect of interfering with what 
is known as the entrepét trade of this country. Large 
quantities of goods come here for re-export to other 
countries. It is obvious that if facilities of access were 
denied to trade of that character, the result might be to 
drive it to the large ports and emporiums of foreign 
Powers.” If trade is shut out from one quarter it will go 
to another, and if we shut it out for our own purposes we 
may not be well pleased by the direction in which it 
subsequently moves. 


We could not desire a better presentation of the dangers 
of Retaliation. But Lord Lansdowne’s masterly reasoning 
has a wider application than it was necessary for him to 
give it on Monday. Substitute goods for ships, and the 
argument is equally valuable as a disproof of Retaliation 
in general. If we were to exclude foreign goods from our 

rts, we should render ourselves liable to reprisals at the 

ands of those countries which at present admit our goods 
to their ports. If it is objected that there are no such 








countries, that eve. where we find ourselves in face of 
hostile tariffs, the reply is that some tariffs are higher 
than others, and that the effect of Retaliation will be 
to raise them all to the same level. All countries 
will be interested in driving us to abandon our 
Retaliatory policy as soon as possible, and they may 
think that the most obvious way of making us 
abandon it is to show us that the immediate result is to 
increase the duties which we are seeking to reduce. Lord ° 
Lansdowne bids us expect that the foreign vessels we ex- 
clude from our coasts will reappear somewhere else in the 
guise of competitors of British vessels. How much more 
likely is this to happen in the case of goods. Goods are 
more easily moved about than ships, and they must be 
moved about if they are to bring in any return. When 
the foreign manufacturer finds that he cannot place his 
manufactures on the English market, what is he to do? 
Sit down and watch his goods go to ruin? Hardly. 
Bethink himself where he can send them with the best 
chance of disposing of them? That is much more likely. 
And if it happens that in disposing of them at some 
foreign port he will be doing harm to the very traders who 
have profited by his exclusion from the English market, he 
will send them there with especial pleasure. Do what we 
will, those goods will meet us somewhere. Put goods 
again in the place of ships in Lord Lansdowne’s reference 
to the entrepot trade, and we have another very necessary 
warning. At present England is the greatest of em- 
poriums. She supplies her customers not only with her 
own goods, but with the goods of all other countries. Do 
we wish to check this disposition to make London the com- 
mercial clearing-house of the world, and to see the ports of 
other Powers succeed to the discharge of the function we 
have abandoned? If we do, we have only to disregard 
Lord Lansdowne’s warning, and exchange Free-trade for 
Retaliation. 

But though Lord Lansdowne can see the dangers of 
Retaliation in the matter of the coasting trade, his eyes 
are evidently still closed as regards general trade. He does 
not hesitate to join Mr. Chamberlain as his first lieutenant 
in the new Liberal Unionist Association, which has been 
refitted and recommissioned with the object of furthering 
the cause of Protection. 





THE POLICY OF THE VATICAN. 

F we are to accept the statement of the Osservatore 
Romano—the official organ of the Vatican—there is 

to be a change in the policy of the Vatican as regards its 
relations with the Kingdom of Italy. This change is 
apparently to be in the direction of the abandonment by 
the Papacy of its claim to the temporal power. We 
sincerely trust that this statement may prove to be well 
founded, and that Pius X. may make his Pontificate 
memorable by the abandonment of a policy which if 
persisted in is certain to impair the spiritual vigour of 
the Roman Church. If the history of Latin Christianity 
is considered impartially, we believe it will be admitted 
that the temporal power has done nothing but harm to the 
Roman Church. Owing to their possession of temporal 
sovereignty, the Popes gave up to two petty principalities 
what was meant, if not for mankind, at any rate for 
Roman Catholic mankind. Had the Vatican been wise 
enough to refuse or to discard its triple crown, its 
influence over its spiritual subjects would have been 
infinitely greater than it was throughout the centuries 
in which it was battling and intriguing, first to establish 
temporal sovereignty, and next to maintain that sovereignty 
undiminished. When the Kingdom of United Italy finally 
deprived the Pope of his temporal sovereignty, though 
leaving him complete spiritual and personal independence, 
the Holy See obtained an opportunity to renew its influence 
over the hearts and minds rather than the bodies of men. 
Unfortunately, the Vatican had too long been concerned 
with serving tables, and with the petty affairs of police and 
urban administration, to be able at once to cast aside these 
toys and rise to the height of the occasion. Instead of 
seizing its chance, it still yearned for its temporalities, 
and let its energies be absorbed in the futile struggle 
to regain its domination over the city of Rome. But 
it could not do this openly and directly. That would 
have been too clear a confession that it placed its temporal 
above its spiritual claims. It was forced, therefore, into 
asserting that in the position accorded it by the Italian 
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Kingdom it was without the liberty which could alone 

secure its spiritual independence and development. The 

Pope professed to be a prisoner ih the Vatican, and the 

Cardinals assumed the airs of persecuted men. But such 

statements involved a paradox, and the building of a 

a. on a foundation of paradox is always sure to end 
y- 

While the Pope professed to be imprisoned in the 
Vatican, he was surrounded by his own armed guards, with 
whom the Italian Government never interfered, and his 
person and his palace were inviolable. The Pope might 
protest that he was not free, but his actions gave an 
emphatic denial to his protests. It was obvious to the 
world that the Italian State allowed him a liberty which 
was complete, even though he used his liberty to work 
diplomatically against Italy, and to do his best to prevent 
the maintenance of her political unity. The Pope, that is, 
was visibly enjoying that very spiritual independence which 
he declared was denied him, and which he asserted was 
necessary to his position as head of the Roman Church. 
To meet this patent objection to the theory of the Papal 
durance yet another paradox was introduced. The Papacy 
gave the world to understand—an example of this line 
of argument is to be found in Father Cuthbert’s letter in 
another column—that such. spiritual independence as it 
did possess was only secured to it by its protests, and was 
not due to the Constitution of the Italian Kingdom. We 
may note that the fundamental law of the Italian State 
acknowledges the Pope as possessing the rank and dignity 
of a sovereign Prince, and that the law of 1871 guarantees 
to his Holiness and his successors the possession of 
the Vatican and the Lateran Palaces, the villa of 
Castel Gandolfo, and an income of £129,000 a year. 
It is true that the income is not claimed; but the posses- 
sion of the palaces and of the sovereign rights, including 
the use of armed guards, is not repudiated, but enjoyed. 
But though the Vatican apparently believes that it enjoys 
its independence, not through these laws, but owing to 
the fact that it professes to ignore them, and does its best 
to raise up difficulties for the Italian Kingdom, the opinion 
of the world is dead against the plea that the Pope 
is a prisoner, persecuted, oppressed, and deprived of his 
spiritual rights. If, indeed, we apply the Roman maxim, 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum, nothing is clearer than 
that the Papal contention is inadmissible. ‘There is 
still plenty of deep and sincere faith in the Roman 
Church among the peoples of the Continent, and if they 
believed that the Papacy was really in the position 
which it professes to occupy, they would exercise a 
pressure upon their Governments and upon the Italian 
Kingdom which must command respect. The fact that, 
though they maintain'a reverential demeanour towards 
the Papaey, they take no other action is a proof that, in 
truth, none is needed. That no swords leap from their 
scabbards to avenge an outrage on the Holy See is due to 
the fact that no outrage on the Papacy is being com- 
mitted. Though they do not, and will not, say so while the 
Vatican maintains its present attitude, the mass of Conti- 
nental Roman Catholics have at heart no desire to see the 
temporal power restored. Instead, they would hail with 
relief the news that the Pope had abandoned his claim 
to rule as a temporal Prince, and would henceforth devote 
the energies of the Holy See solely to works of religion 
and to combating the evils of secularism and materialism. 

If we imagine for a moment a world in which the 
Vatican has abandoned its temporal claims, and has turned 
definitely and for good to the development of its spiritual 
functions, how splendid is the vista of activity that is 
opened up before the Papacy. In Italy and in France a 
religious revival fraught with immense possibilities for 
good might well result from the Vatican concentrating 
its efforts on the things of the spirit. New or 
revived preaching Orders might rekindle the light of 
Christianity where it has died out or grown dim, while 
thinkers and doctors of the Church, encouraged by the 
head of the Roman Communion, might reconcile, for the 
Latin world at least, the impulse towards progress and 
development with the essential principles of Christianity. 
Were the Papacy thus to become a purely spiritual force it 
would meet, not with opposition, but with help and sym- 
athy from many of those who now oppose it, and who, while 


* . ei 
spiritual interests of mankind. Ultramontane eccloginet; 
like our correspondent Father Cuthbert will, of oo " 
regard our view as mere Protestant ignorance or hostilit 
but though we shall get no acknowledgment, open or ain 
from them, we believe that what we have written will rie 
an echo among many sincere Roman Catholics who 
the concentration of the Papacy on the temporal power 
most injurious to the interests of true religion, Should 
the hint of a changed attitude given by the Osservator 
Romano prove correct, they would, we believe, regard it 
with heartfelt satisfaction, and hail in it the dawn of 
new era for the Roman Communion. ’ 








JAPAN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


O* May 15th a message came from Japan, sent by Mr, 

Bennet Burleigh to the Daily Telegraph, which ‘i 
thus :—“ A great religious meeting, called by influential men, 
was held in the park to-day. The object was to determine on 
founding in Japan a Church pro-Christian in character, but 
independent in its lines. Leading men think that the time 
has come, in view of the education question and the issue 
at stake, to adopt the elements approved of by the majority 
of civilised nations. An edict establishing a Church of 
Japan is not improbable.” A reader of these words can 
hardly fail to ask himself,—What is Christianity ? Is it 
something which can be imposed by the prudent and 
utilitarian learned upon the ignorant? Is it possible 
to look round critically upon all religions and choose the 
most morally profitable? Quite apart from Japan, in these 
days of reliance upon reason, the question is forced upon us 
all. Seen from the outside, Christianity is a system of ethics 
more perfect than, but by no means altogether different from, 
various other systems, coupled with a mixed codification, 
longer or shorter, of historical events and emotional phenomena 
which are called Christian dogma. But the religion of Christ 
surely meant something much more to Him and to His 
original followers. In its essence it has always been mystic, 
a supernatural light thrown upon the individual heart, 
bringing “life and immortality to light through the gospel,” 
revealing to man the divine side of his nature and his mystical 
relation to the eternal,—a relation not to be proved by a list 
of wonders, but continually attested by the existence of 
conscience; a spiritual revelation to be experienced, not a 
spiritual invention to be utilised. It is the clearest manifesta. 
tion of the light that lighteth every man. 

Men of all generations and religions have felt after human 
perfection, and dreamed of its union with the superhuman,— 
have felt, that is, after the character of Christ, “ who verily,” 
said St. Peter, “ was foreordained before.the foundation of the 
world, but was manifest in these last times for you.” A 
dim idea of forgiveness and benevolence, of the courage which 
is kind, of a trust in a Creator who not only rules but cares, 
has apparently illuminated at moments the hearts of indi- 
viduals since the beginning. Was some foreshadowing of 
redemption latent in the primitive mind? It is not possible 
to say. But there has been no radical alteration in the 
human intelligence; it has been changed by a process 
of development, and they can best judge of the primitive 
mind who most profoundly know their own. “What man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is 
in him.” The thought of his own affinity to the divine has 
permeated man’s religious speculations ever since he began 
to think at all about the whence and the whither. “ Raise 
the stone, and there thou shalt find me. Cleave the wood, and 
there am I.” So runs that wonderful saying attributed to 
our Lord which, though not recorded in the Gospels, many 
scholars hold may well be His. 

If one could imagine a being from another and happier 
world regarding this one from without, he would surely 
wonder that our situation here appals us so little that the 
vast majority love life, and are little oppressed by its 
uncertainties. If these human beings look back, he might 
say, they see nothing but a short vista of light ending in 
darkness, showing many things, by no means all pleasant. 
If they look forward they see nothing for certain. Shadowy 
shapes lighted up by hope or fear, according to temperament, 
are all they think they perceive, and events bring to naught 





its eyes are fixed on temporal things, not only cannot admit 
its claims, but must regard them as antagonistic to the 


their guesses for good and for evil so often as to render 
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them almost futile. Yet their love of living, their ambition, 
and‘ their ardour are ‘not damped. For some explanation 
of such a state of things such a being would probably 
Jook to religion, and if, as we are imagining, his spiritual 
and intellectual powers were infinitely above our own, he 
would see that the springs of religion go far deeper 
down than conscious belief. They go down to something 
which seems like a half-forgotten knowledge—an experience 
obliterated in detail—which a man cannot produce when he is 
asked for it, but which has yet profoundly affected his view of 
life. In Christ that knowledge was not smothered by human 
infirmities. “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
oue of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” He believed 
and could assert ; and those who are able to receive the saying 
have indeed believed unto salvation, whatever they may doubt, 
for in life and in death they have the assurance of their own 
safety. No man has ever proved this saying ; it is not capable 
of proof. The love of God and the divinely beneficent order 
of all things are matters of faith, not of sight. From time to 
time some Christian undertakes to convince his neighbours 
by intellectual demonstration that everything is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. But men rebel against and 
ridicule this corroborative logic, and finally reject it. “Lo! 
here,” or “Lo! there,” is the kingdom of God, say the 
disputers of this world; but Christ has already condemned 
their arguments to failure, and declared it to be “within.” 
For those who can believe in their own importance to 
the Creator the world is changed. The Oriental has an 
assurance which will lift him out of the condemned cell of 
fatalism; the Western man possesses that which can deliver 
him from the barbed network of chance. What the simple 
call chance the learned, no doubt, call law; but if the 
laws are so many and so little known that a man, walk he 
never so warily, must continually break them, then for all 
practical purposes the two words mean the same thing. Can 
the assurance of which we have been speaking be attained to 
by the study of Christian evidences,—by those studies which 
almost inevitably lead to the conviction that Christianity has 
been the greatest force the world has known for moral 
improvement and spiritual consolation? Alas! no. Can 
this assurance be attained by strenuous moral endeavour in 
accordance with Christ’s teaching? Christ declared that it 
could be so attained. “If any man shall do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.” But the springs of idealist action are not set in 
motion by Act of Parliament. 


But to return to the Japanese, from whom we have strayed 
far. It may justly be said that Japan may become a Christian 
nation by Imperial decree, though to make her a nation of 
Christians is beyond the power of the most enlightened of 
Legislatures or the most absolute of Emperors. That is true 
enough, and we hope she may do so, and be legally converted 
in the only sense in which conversion by Edict is possible, 
for her own good and for that of the world. That her rulers 
should govern and her legislators make Jaws, being compelled 
to keep in mind the ideals of the New Testament, would be a 
truly excellent thing, however little they personally might 
have made those ideals their own. That teachers should, in 
obedience to the Government, set forth to the children the 
“elements approved of by the majority of civilised nations” 
is an immense good. Christianity is the lingua franca of 
the West, the nominal creed of all first-class Powers. By 
means of a common Christianity they are able to understand 
one another’s highest thoughts, and also to know, at least 
approximately, the probable limits of one another's lowest 
actions. If Japan aspires to be among those Powers, it would 
be well that she and they should have some medium of moral 
communication. Whether such a people as the Japanese 
will take Christianity as more than a superficial system until 
it comes to them, not through professors and statesmen, 
but through those “stewards of the mysteries of God” 
whose words are vivid with conviction, we cannot say. It 
is difficult to gauge the germinating power of the seeds of 
Christian idealism. They may come to life in the minds of 
the very young, even though these minds receive them in the 
apparently sterilised condition produced by the secular atmo- 
sphere of utilitarian intellectuality. The blood which Charle- 
magne so freely shed in the name of Christ could not destroy 








their vitality, nor were they washed away by the unholy 
waters of Vladimir’s enforced baptism. 


The essential misapprehension of those Japanese whe 
contemplate adopting Christianity, as the best and most 
effective religion, can be illustrated by Archbishop Whately’s 
saying that “honesty is the best policy, but he is not an 
honest man who is honest for this reason.” Christianity is 
the best religion, and produces the best social, moral, and 
material results; but though he may be a good man, he is not 
a true Christian who becomes a Christian on these grounds, 
Christianity comes from within, not from without. 





WORDLESS CONVERSATION. 
HENEVER any really great discovery is made, or any 
wonderful invention brought before the public, it is 
usual for hundreds of persons, many of them well educated 
and intelligent, to exclaim: “ Why did I never think of that?” 
It is probable that precisely the same comment will be made 
by readers of a valuable little pamphlet written by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell, just published (London: E. Arnold, 1s. net). Itis entitled 
“Wordless Conversation,” and is dedicated “To the Great 
Fatigued.” If it is true, as a luminous essay-writer once 
observed, that there are three things that English people like 
to read about—eating, cash, and being ill—it should appeal to 
a very large class indeed. There are no trustworthy statistics 
showing the number of persons who are made ill every 
London season by being compelled to converse aloud, but it 
is likely that the number is enormous. A single reading of 
Mrs. Bell’s book should effect a cure,—especially the larger 
size at three-and-sixpence, we ought to add, since we gather 
that a “larger work,” embodying and amplifying the ideas 
contained in this short pamphlet, is in course of preparation. 

The discovery was made, as all great discoveries have been 
made, in a flash of inspired observation. An English gentle- 
man happened to be standing one evening in a crowded 
London drawing-room. Looking round him, he was suddenly 
struck with the reflection that all those who were present were 
talking with the voices of macaws, the result being a mixed 
chorus of sounds resembling those audible in the parrot-house 
at the Zoo. Wondering what the cause of this singular 
phenomenon might be, he observed that all the human beings 
in the room, including many whom he had heard conversing 
by their own firesides in quiet and even musica! tones, were 
addressing each other in a scream. He looked across the 
room to a friend—usually a gentle and charming lady—and 
noticed that she was yelling like the rest. Then he saw her, 
in despair of making her voice heard above the crashing din, 
conveying to another person, by the simple method of pointing 
her forefinger to the door, the idea that she was going into 
the next room, to which her would-be interlocutor replied by 
nodding in the same direction with a vigorous motion. The 
great discovery was made. The parrot-house dissolved before 
the inventor’s view. In its place he saw a stately concourse 
of men and women, carrying on an enlightened, or it may be 
a conventional, conversation in animated .silence,—by means 
of signs. 

It was not, of course, a wholly new idea, since conversation 
by signs is the only possible method of exchanging notions 
with a person of whose language you happen to be ignorant, 
or who has no language, such asa cannibal or a deaf-mute. 
But if not new entirely, it is at least new in its application 
to modern conditions of social intercourse, a point which 
deserves the clearest recognition. Mrs. Bell has collected a 
quantity of phrases used in ordinary everyday conversation, 
has codified and classified them, and has made each of them 
correspond to a certain signal to be found under a number— 
e.g., 48A—duly entered in a “key.” These signals will be made, 
in the case of women, with a fan; in the case of men, with the 
finger ; fan or finger to be wagged just as flags are waved by 
the signallers attached to troops in the tield, the only differ- 
ence being that the wag of a finger or fan represents a whole 
sentence instead of a single letter. This was obviously neces- 
sary to save time; once ugain one hears the inevitable 
comment: “ Why didn’t I think of that?” Mrs. Bell believes 
that a person of ordinary intelligence would have no difficulty 
in mastering her code of signs in two or three weeks; she 
states that, “if used to young children when they are 
beginning to talk, they can be as easily acquired as 
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speech”; and she makes a suggestion of which the value 
will be readily recognised when she remarks that her 
plan “would have the further advantage that female 
children need not be taught to speak at all.” As for the 
conversation which the signs or wags would represent, it 
falls into two or three categories. First—simplest, dullest, 
and least necessary of all—comes the conversation of people 
who meet, say, on a staircase, and who do not really wish to 
speak to each other at all. Example :—“ A. (coming down) 
Oh, how d’ye do! (No.in key 31). B. (going up) How d’ye 
do! (32). A. You are. coming up? (33). B. Yes, Iam (384). 
A. Oh, I am sorry. I am coming down (35). B. Such a 
crowd, isn’t there? (36). A. Yes, you'll find it very hot up 
there (37). B. (over her shoulder. Note, this will require 
skill in signalling) Do come and see me (88). A. I should 
like to so much. I hope you'll come and see me (39). 
A. and B. (both together) I’m always at home at five (40). 
(This closes the interview.)” It is a crime, as Mrs. Bell well 
points out, that these superfluities should be shrieked on the 
same staircase a hundred and fifty times in the same evening; 
and she usefully adds that “it has been calculated that each 
person who wags all such sentences as above, instead of 
speaking them, will effect a saving of two minutes on every 
hour, and therefore of twenty-four hours on every calendar 
month.” But this, of course, is a very simple example of a 
conversation which might be, and ought to be, wagged instead 
of spoken. More complicated conversations follow, in which 
one cannot help being struck with the value of rendering by 
a sign such underlying ideas as the “but” in sentences of 
this kind—“I see what you mean, but .. .’; “I may be 
wrong, but...”; “It is quite possible that it is as you say, 
but ...”; and so on, the same underlying idea of flat contra- 
diction being also “wagged” with perfect politeness to the 
interwaggutor in other unspoken sentences which have no 
“buts” in them, such as “It is not so,” “ That is absolutely 
untrue,” and “You lie.” Starting on these lines, Mrs. Bell 
develops a short but convincing series of arguments proving 
that a properly organised system of wagging, instead of 
speaking, would save busy persons an enormous amount of 
time, would lead to economy in earwork, would prevent a 
listener from falling into “ listeners’ snares” (as, for instance, 
when you hear only the last part of an interesting or scandalous 
story, and have not caught the name of the person of whom 
it was told, which you are bound to ask under the present 
effete system of noisy talking), and would finally, of course, 
be of obvious use to the traveller in foreign lands. No matter 
in what country a man travelled, he need know no language 
but that of wagging. He can wag for a porter; he can wag, 
when he is mistaken for a disreputable or dangerous person, 
in explanation that he is (or is not) a Cook’s tourist; he can 
even swear with extreme force, heaping all the contumely of 
the wagobulary on the head of an obstacular or obese official, 
merely by wagging. 

Such is the general idea of Mrs. Bell’s suggestion that 
persons should wag rather than speak,—a system which 
needs only to be fully developed to be of incalculable 
service to society. What could be more effective or agree- 
able, for instance, than to know that when calling on a con- 
firmed hypochondriac you would merely meet a lady with 
a fan pointing S.E. by S. over her left elbow, instead of having 
to sit still for ten minutes listening to the daily repeated 
theme:—“I suppose I’m getting along as well as can be 
expected. Of course, nobody, not even the most healthy 
person, could expect to undergo an operation for compound 
catachresis (or whatever the disease might be) without feeling 
some ill effects. And when you come to a person of my age, 
it’s really almost wonderful that,” &.? Or what could be 
pleasanter than to know that, once having noted that the fan 
pointed due north under the right ear, one would be saved 
from hearing the familiar melancholy discourse :—“ That, of 
course, I mustn’t think of ... at least, not now. At one 
time, as you know, when expense was no object .. . but now 
... my poor husband...”? Clearly all this would “go 
without saying” under a thoroughly organised system of 
intelligent wagging. 

The system ought, perhaps, to be extended to writers in 
addition to talkers, with a sign resembling, say, a digamma 
to represent certain well-known and continually expected 
phrases. What a world of manual labour and expended ink 





Mrs. Henry Wood, for instance, would have tebe wasabi 
had been permissible for her to have begun one-third of “ 
chapters with a digamma instead of the sentence : « Lady J 
sat in the oak parlour.” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, again walt 
surely be grateful if the British public would allow him, atleag 
once in each detective story, to insert: an artistic arrangement 
of asterisks, instead of insisting that he must write out in ful] 
the stirring sentence: “ Watson, put your Army revolver j 
your pocket. You may need it.” The idea of wordless sii 
may be commended to Mrs. Bell, to be dealt with more full 
perhaps, in her “larger work.” Meanwhile, lacking z 
arrangement of asterisks which would be understood } 
we may as well echo, in ordinary printed words, without an 
peculiar seriousness, the suggestion which she makes ‘d 
members of Societies for the Abatement of Noise in London, 
“ There is one portion of the noise of the world which eye 
human being has within his own control; and that is “ 
Sound of his own Voice. Let him abate that.” 





HOUSES BY THE SEA. 

T takes a long time for a conservative people such as 
ours to create a new style of architecture ip any 
form, though it is beyond a doubt that we can be credited 
with the cotton mill, So, considering the very short period, a 
mere two centuries, and in many cases less, that the English 
as a body have taken to living, even for a part of the year, by 
the sea, it is not to be wondered at that we have not yet 
evolved anything like an exact conception of the nature and 
form of the ideal seaside house. An architect will give plans 
for a “country house,” or a shooting box, or a “ week-en]” 
house, or a Thames-side house, at once. But ask him {or 
plans for a seaside house, and he would be puzzled. He would 
scarcely have any views even as to the site. Perhaps for 
“architect” it would be fairer to say “ prospective owner,” 
because when the owner's views are hazy as to what he wants 
the architect can scarcely be expected to be more instructed, 
If a Thames-side house is required, for example, the owner 
knows that he will probably need a terraced garden, 
steps to the water, a dock for his steam launch, a boat. 
house, with perhaps a storeroom in the upper story for 
sails and gear, and a maximum of window and balcony 
looking towards the river. The common form of a sea. 
side house remains to be settled. There is not the slightest 
guidance to be had from the past, unless a model of a 
Roman seaside villa can be found in Vitruvius. Doubtless 
the houses which Horace had in mind when he censured 
the extravagance of the Roman millionaires, who made plat. 
forms for their marine villas at the foot of the hills whose 
rocky slopes descended into the tideless Mediterranean, were 
as comfortable as they were expensive. But until the battleof 
Trafalgar took away the fear of Frenchmen and pirates, an 
Englishman would have been thought absolutely mad if he 
had built a good house close to the beach or on a cliff. The 
sea was an unpatrolled frontier. It is said that during the 
Napoleonic Wars no good house within miles of the sea 
would let. Bamborough Castle, the magnificent home of 
the Forsters, and later of Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
was defended by a battery of twenty guns, and the little 
acropolis of Lindisfarne Castle was added to and strength 
ened to hold three or four cannon of the largest size. At 
Hythe, a military centre from ancient days, there is a 
good old manor house. It is said that the ¢ourelles and 
remains of a moat as far from the sea as Palace House at 
Beaulieu were added partly as a defence against a possible 
French raid; and we doubt if there was a single good house 
at Southsea outside the fortifications of Portsmouth. Highty 
years ago there were only two bathing-machines at Ryde, which 
used to be drawn up into the street at evening. There are 
said to have been some bathing-machines nearly a century 
old at Sidmouth, one of the oldest of South Coast watering: 
places. But the house where the Duke of Kent lived was 
situated up a glen, and was almost invisible from the sea, 
though good seaside lodging-houses (amongst the oldest in 

England) existed there at the time. 

It would be interesting to know who first made the dis- 
covery that the sea air was wholesome, a discovery followed 
by the building of Brighton, because there were authorities 
who dwelt sadly on the “noxious smells” arising from the 
ocean, and deemed that damp sweating vapours from the Low 
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een 
Gountries were wafted across it unpurified by the east winds, 
‘and brought agues. 

The manor house at Sheringham, instead of facing the 
‘och, as do all the new buildings in that delightful seaside 
creation” on the site of a Norfolk fishing village, stands 
nearly two miles off, and turns its baek uncompromisingly on 
the ocean. Nor can it be wondered at that even. those who 
could build well and solidly shrank from facing the steady 
rash of gales from the sea in winter. Probably the largest 
mansion in England close to the ocean is Holkham, which is 
go solid and so massive that it looks as if specially designed 
-to set the north-east winds at defiance. 

With a free hand to design according to modern wants, 
the builder of the seaside house will probably keep his eye 
mainly on the hygienic aspect of the dwelling. Nine people 
out of ten look on the seaside just as our ancestors did on 
the inland “spa,” and the Continent does on Homburg or 
Contrexéville, as a place to recruit in. The maximum of sea- 
air, sea-bathing, and sun is what is wanted. Small-boat sailing 
js now also a general and favourite amusement, to which 
motor-boats, if not too dangerous, will probably be added in 


no long time. 

The cult of the sea is the one thing aimed at. You go 
there “to do yourself good,” in the phrase of the votaries of 
Thetis the invigorator, and the house, to meet the wants of its 
inhabitants, is simply an adjunct to bathing, sitting on the 
beach, sun and air baths, sailing, and inhaling ozone. One of 
the latest theories about ozone is that, to get the most of 
it possible (the “noxious smells” of the early eighteenth 
century), it is best to be almost on a level with the sea, where 
all kinds of balsamic odours are given off by the contact of the 
air with the curling crests of the waves, and that the acme of 
health to be derived from sea air alone is to breathe it as you 
walk along the wet sands by the breakers’ edge. It is quite 
clear, in any case, that by placing a house on the top of a cliff, 
though you enjoy plenty of wind, you do not get sea air in 
anything like the quantity and quality inhaled by living lower 
down. In fact, the more nearly the house is on a level with 
the waves, the more of this special virtue is obtainable. 
There is a natural instinct to descend to the edge of the water. 
It is common to children and adults, and is as old as the 
siege of Troy. Where else did a Grecian hero rather “ down 
on his luck” ever go than to the breaking-place of the waves? 
He did not climb up on to a cliff, “but went to walk along- 
side of the margin of the sea.” 

Almost the ideal seaside house is a long, one-storied 
bungalow on the last ridge of earth or sandhill (if the latter 
be not blown sand), just before the first ridge of the pebbles is 
reached. There should be a “cord road” of flat planks, laid 
crossways, to run boats down, or a spring-board on wheels, 
down to the edge of the water; and it should be possible 
to change into bathing clothes indoors, and walk straight 
down to the sea. There is, however, just a possibility that 
connoisseurs may discover that in designing a seaside house 
we may take a hint (the only one) from primitive man. Where 
there was not much tide or the tides recurred frequently (they 
do this every six hours in parts of the Channel) primitive man 
used to build a seaside house on piles. He does so still in New 
Guinea and up the creeks of some of the Malay islands, which 
enables him to sleep in the sea air as well as to live in it, and 
in order to bathe he jumps off the front-door steps. But there 
are not many places on our coast where the tide is accommo- 
dating enough to permit this, unless the house were built with 
a submersible lower story, like many piers. But the greater 
part of our shores lend themselves to the building of the 
one-storied bungalow, which may have either a very large 
balcony, or, better still, a roof made like a quarter-deck to 
sit on and look over the sea, adorned with boxes of flowers, 
and with everything else that can contrast in freshness with 

the prevailing atmosphere of salt and sand. Cliff houses 
are, of course, necessary where the shore is steep. But 
in that case there should always be sloping terrace walks 
leading downwards gently to the beavh. Even so, the climb 
up, when the fatigue of bathing begins to be felt, is rather 
exhausting for ladies and for children. A cheap and incon- 


‘Spicuous “lift” for such sites is very much to be desired. 


Possibly the gas engine for electric light might be adapted in 
some fashion to do the haulage by accumulating energy. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that cliff gardens are 





sometimes among the most beautiful, as they are among the 
earliest, in England. Residents on the Cornish cliffs have in 
some cases enclosed story below story of the rock-faces, and 
converted each into a kind of hanging garden, sheltered from 
the gales, full of rare and sub-tropical flowers, and with 
wonderful glimpses through the enclosing walls and connect- 
ing passages of heavy billows and foamy spray hundreds of 
feet below these little paradises in the serpentine and slate. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Oe gee 
THE COBDEN CENTENARY, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of June 11th on “The 
Cobden Centenary,” when considering his clamant “ Little 
Englandism,” you ask why Cobden’s “blunders diminish 
the value of his ideas about the Corn-laws or the value 
of Free-trade.” But his ideas of Free-trade are the 
corner-stone of these very blunders; they are related 
as cause and effect. He and some of his contemporaries, 
alarmed at the responsibilities of Empire, and recognising 
that to send a relief expedition, say, to Australia in sailing- 
ships would take six months, decided that Free-trade would 
not only dissolve our Empire, but “save our face” in doing 
it. He writes to Ashworth :—“ The Colonial System with all 
its dazzling appeals...... can never be got rid of except 
by the indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loosen the bands which unite our Colonies to 
us by a mistaken notion of self-interest” (the italics are mine). 
If Cobden foresaw this result, why may not Mr. Chamberlain 
now see it, rather late in the day? For a quarter of a 
century past I have studied the Fiscal question in the Colonies, 
and I cannot recall any Colonial statesman who did not 
agree with Mr. Cobden that “gradually and imperceptibly” 
our process of Free-trade is loosening the bands. Noone ever 
talked economics to the late Sir John Macdonald for ten 
minutes but he declared his full agreement with Mr. Cobden 
in this prediction. I am not prepared to say that at a time 
when there were no steamships to carry troops Cobden’s 
desire to Hollandise Great Britain was not arguable. Nor do 
I “detest” him. But a middle-class demagogue who wished 
to dissipate the Empire and who pocketed £80,000 subscribed 
by Little Englanders in Manchester and Birmingbam is not 
likely, whether living or dead, to evade criticism. Mr. Glad- 
stone endeavoured to secure a separate Legislature for 
Ireland, and for his attempt I honour him. But do you 
think that in 1890 Mr. Gladstone would have accepted 
£80,000 from the advocates of Home-rule? No one grudges 
Cobden the fortune he made out of Free-trade; for what are 
eighty thousand sovereigns? But the tens of millions of 
our emigrants who could have been “contained” by Pre- 
ferential Tariffs within the Empire: the one-half the popu- 
lation of Ireland—and of Sussex for that matter—evicted 
and alienated by Cobden’s “indirect process of Free Trade,”— 
these are the national episodes upon which men’s minds are 
running to-day. Some prima donnas, though few, have re- 
ceived more per song than Cobden did per speech; but the 
conditions are quite dissimilar. Patti has charmed us all in 
differing degree, while Cobden’s “last link” propaganda was 
a nightmare to a cultivated minority even of his own con- 
temporaries.—I am, Sir, Kc., MoreTron FREWEN. 
Brede Place. 


[Cobden was not more mistakenly anti-Colonial than Lord 
Beaconsfield, who wrote of “these wretched Colonies,” which 
he declared were “a millstone round our necks”; or than the 
Duke of Newcastle, who said that he looked forward “ with the 
greatest pleasure” to a dissolution of the bond between the 
Mother-country and Canada. Yet Cobden is alone made to 
bear the blame of such foolish speeches. As tothe acceptance 
by Cobden of £80,000, we think the incident was as creditable 
to him as to the men who made him the gift. Cobden had 
done his fellow-countrymen an incalculable service. Why 
should he have refused such an acknowledgment any more 
than the Duke of Wellington should have rejected the money 
bestowed on him by the nation P—Ep. Spectator 
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THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
[To rue EprTor oF THE “ SrectaTor.” | 

Srr,—In your article of June 11th on the above you say you 
can understand Mr. Balfour and his colleagues being un- 
willing to reduce the number of Irish representatives. This 
may be so now, although, I fancy, all Liberal Unionists voted, 
like myself, at the last elections under the impression that the 
over-representation of Ireland was to be abolished. But is it 
not a fact that both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain at a 
political meeting at Blenheim pledged themselves to carry 
this reform? I have a strong recollection of this, though I 
cannot fix the exact date of those speeches. Perhaps you, 


Sir, or some of your readers can ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. D. 


[At the Blenheim meeting Mr. Chamberlain gave a warm 
assent to the reduction of the over-representation of Ireland. 
Mr. Balfour also referred to the matter on that occasion, but 
his reference was short, vague, and tepid, as always when 
dealing with this point. Notwithstanding, it is quite fair to 
say that the mass of Unionist voters at the last General 
Election believed that they were voting for electoral justice 
to Great Britain.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LICENSING BILL. 

[To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June 4th it was suggested, appar- 
ently on the strength of the pamphlets of Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell, gentlemen who are, I believe, interested in a 
rival trade, that the contribution to the national revenue 
made by the licensed trade in the United Kingdom 
compares unfavourably with that of the same trade in the 
United States. The basis for this suggestion is the fact that 
licenses to sell intoxicating liquors are charged for very 
highly in America, and at a comparatively light rate in the 
United Kingdom. 

May I, as one who has been connected with both American and 
English brewery companies, venture to point out that it is very 
difficult to institute a fair or exact comparison between the value 
of licenses in the two countries? Inthe one (America) they are 
given to the individual without any formality beyond respectable 
references, and vary in rate according to population of district ; 
in the other they are given to the premises, and are difficult 
alike to obtain and to maintain. But agreeing that the cost 
of a license is higher in America than in Great Britain, and 
that by reason of this, and of their far greater number, their 
yield to the Exchequer is more considerable there than here, 
the balance is more than redressed by the other contribu- 
tions which the licensed trade has to make to the revenues 
of the respective countries. Take, for instance, the Beer- 
duty. In the United States this is levied at the rate of a 
dollar, or 4s., a barrel, and produced last year £8,000,000. In the 
United Kingdom it is 7s. 9d. a barrel, and produced last year over 
£13,000,000. Then there is Income-tax to be paid here on profits, 
none in America; and a higher rate of assessment on public-houses 
than on saloons. 

Taking all these items into consideration, it will be appar- 
ent, I think, that the licensed trade in Great Britain bears 
as fair a proportion of the national burdens as it does in the 
United States; and when the £18,000,000 contributed by wines, 
spirits, &c., are added. to the £13,000,000 supplied by the Beer- 
duty, and the yield of Income-tax on profits is superadded, it is 
obvious that whatever objections may be taken by its enemies to 
the existence of the licensed trade, an objection on the ground of 
insufficient support of the burdens of Empire is not one that can 
be fairly raised. There are other matters in the articles and 
notes in your issues of both last and the preceding week 
which those who desire fair treatment to the licensed trade 
might be disposed to criticise. I feel, however, I have already 
trespassed too largely on your space. 

But perhaps you will allow me, in two or three sentences, to 
express astonishment at your proposition that under the pro- 
visions of the Licensing Bill it will be the public, and not the 
“trade,” that will provide the compensation. Surely, even if the 
assertion that the State had made a free gift to the “trade” of 
their licenses were correct, the property thus conveyed is now 
the property of the recipient and not of the donor, and any 
portion of that property paid back, as you describe will be the 
case, will be so paid vy the present, and not by the past, owner. 
But as no free gift has been made—a monopoly granted, possibly, 
and paid for at full monopoly price—your description of Mr. 
Balfour’s views as to the source from which compensation will 
come as “paradoxical” and “curiously perverse” is to me quite 
unintelligible. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
House of Commons Library. 
[The amount of the taxation levied on the production of 


J. T. Aaa-GARDNER. 


= lla, 
creating a monopoly in the sale of intoxicants the g 
creates a property which it ought to sell at its full value and 
not give away. The proof that itis giving away the monopol 
and not getting the full price for it, is to be found in the ps 
that a naked: license—i.e., a license apart from the premises 
—will often fetch from £5,000 to £15,000. If the licenseg 
were paid for at the full monopoly price, as Mr. i 
Gardner suggests, this value could not attach to the 
naked license. We say the State, not the “trade,” provides 
the compensation, because the money ear-marked by Mr. 
Balfour for compensation should long ago have gone into the 
Treasury in payment for the license. Mr. Agg-Gardner 
asserts that when a gift has once been made, the donor must 
compensate the recipient if the gift is withdrawn, Agreed. 
but if the gift is only for a year no legal claim for compensa. 
tion arises if at the expiration of the year the gift is not 
renewed. Mr. Agg-Gardner has, in fact, stated the case against 
the legal claim to compensation. Finally, we would ask him: 
“ Would he object to licenses being put up to public tender?” 
Surely he cannot object if the license, as he says, already pays 
as much as it can bear. We haye every desire to be fair to 
the “trade,” which we consider a perfectly legitimate trade, 
but we cannot see why it should be endowed at the public 
cost. We would protect it from unfair attacks, but not lavish 
on it money which might go to strengthen the Navy or to 
relieve the rates.—ED. Spectator. ] 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—When Mr. Delbriick, in speaking in the Spectator of 
June 4th of the Army as Germany’s pride, says that it “ will 
be a popular institution so long as a‘ Hohenzollern’ is German 
Emperor,” it is safe to assume that he is a Prussian. Of 
Prussia and the Prussians proper I will not undertake to 
speak with certainty, but Iam on surer ground when dealing 
with Saxony. Although I was engaged chiefly with the study 
of educational questions during my stay at Leipzig University, 
I made a point of discussing various subjects with intelligent 
people of Saxony and elsewhere. It is true they were proud 





of their Army as an efficient instrument of war; but their 
horror of serving arose not from the idea of losing one, two, 
or even three years, but from the dread of the treatment they 
would be likely to meet with at the hands of the non-com-. 
missioned officers. The disclosures in recent cases give point 
to these remarks. I can never forget the sickly sensa- 
tions of a young fellow who was going off to be medically 
examined. He had twisted some of the muscles of his leg, 
and devoutly hoped to escape on that score. He was passed, 
however, and would eventually have to serve. His father 
happened to be a man of means, so there would not be any 
outery from the Socialists such as would have been heard in 
the case of a poor man. Fear of the criticism of the 
Socialists has its weight with the Army doctors in cases 
that are at all doubtful. No; the German Army is not a 
popular institution, and that from no desire to shirk service, 
but from dread of the Unterofizier. As regards the other 
point in Mr. Delbriick’s letter, that the “enlightened ” classes 
of Germany have repented of their bearing towards England 
during the Boer War, I am in full agreement with Mr. Hime’s 
letter of June 11th. I do not believe in their repentance; and 
T cannot help thinking that in hawking its friendship round 
the Courts of Europe the German Government feels much less 
confidence in the position of the Fatherland than it cares to 
avow. During the course of the war the minds of the people 
seemed dominated by the all-pervading thought that disaster 
must happen to England. I remember, in the days when 
Lord Kitchener was being daily captured or killed, sitting 
with a young student in one of the lecture-rooms reading 
English and German, when a more than usually startling cry 
from a newsman was heard. My friend jumped at once to 
the conclusion that the British army had met with a serious 
reverse. On my way home I read the bulletins announcing 
the fall of the Leipziger Bank, and, spite of the “comity of 
Christendom,” I felt a sardonic satisfaction that for some 
time the Germans would have something of their own to 
think and talk about. That the University Professors were 
the most virulent of our critics is notorious. One of those at 
Leipzig, a man who had received abounding hospitality in 








beer is not material to the point at issue, which is that by 





England, could hardly be civil to an Englishman. Shortly 
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——— 
after my time it was announced that a meeting of the Pro- 


fessoriate to protest against the action of England in South 

Africa would be held in the Zoological Gardens. An English 

student was found bold enough to write underneath: “ And a 

very good place too.” This was too much. He had to leave 

the University and continue his studies elsewhere.—I am, 

Sir, &e., J. GreIa CocHRANE. 
Wimbledon Park School, Surrey. 





THE KING’S VISIT TO KIEL: A NOTE OF 
EXCLAMATION! 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The German writers appear to be somewhat surprised 
that the English public has preferred to adopt precisely the 
same scepticism with regard to the Kiel programme which 
has found favour with themselves. At least the notes of 
exclamation with which the Spectator’s article is greeted 
would seem to point to surprise rather than to indignation. 


The German Press has hitherto arrogated to itself the privilege 
of casting doubt on the value of the projected meeting, and of 
attempting to minimise its political importance. At the same 
time, it is quite clear that the meeting was regarded as involving 
some English offer which Germany might accept or refuse as she 
thought fit. The Frankfurter Zeitung, for example, maintains 
that the English Press has endeavoured to show Germany what 
a splendid chance she has of escaping from her position of isola- 
tion by winning English goodwill in return for assistance in an 
Anglo-Russian rapprochement ! One after another the German 
newspapers have recalled Bismarck’s principle that good relations 
with England are desirable, and one after another have observed 
that “ good relations suffice. No question of alliance can exist.” 
Some have even gone further, and stated bluntly that official 
good relations between the two countries can never be founded 
on popular goodwill. “Once again,” says one of these Anglo- 
phobes, “ it will be shown that the inclinations of our diplomacy 
are not the inclinations of the German people.” And again: 
“The more clearly our diplomatists give it to be understood, 
even during the Kiel week, that the confidence of Russia will not 
be sacrificed to any little Anglo-German toast, with the greater 
patience will the German people wait till the cup of the Kiel 
festivities be passed by.” 

It is not necessary to quote the repeated statements, semi- 
official and otherwise, that the mecting will not have any 
important political results. Until lately the German Press 
was in a state of nervousness, clearly shown by the attack 
on Count von Biilow’s foreign policy. Germans have not 
recovered from their mistrust, but, terrified apparently by the 
Chancellor’s remark about his “ flesh-pots,’ the Conservative 
papers, led by the Post, have done their best to show that 
the Kiel festivities will only serve to warn France against 
putting too much confidence in the Anglo-French entente, or, 
perhaps, to apply an official sponge to the record of the German 
attitude during the Boer War. In other words, the object has 
been to reassure the people by efforts to show that there can be 
no diplomatic defeat in store for Germany at Kiel, because 
diplomacy will not come into play. 

Suddenly Germany has discovered that the English people 
is also by no means enthusiastic about the approaching 
festivities. She has discovered that distrust is not her 
peculiar privilege, and she does not quite know how to 
utilise this latest manifestation of English prudence. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung makes a bold effort to meet the case by 
covertly suggesting that this is another example of English 
bad faith, and by showing that, whatever England may seem 
to offer, her real inclinations are unfriendly. The London 
correspondent of the Cologne Gazette attributes the Spectator’s 
article to sheer hatred of Germany on the part of a clique, 
apparently failing to recognise the mistrust which has been 
caused by previous German dealings. When the leader-writers 
and political reviewers have had time to digest the matter, 
they will doubtless see in it a vindication of the strength of 
German diplomacy as shown by foreign opinion, and will hasten 
to congratulate themselves on their foresight in warning their 
readers to regard the Royal meeting with coolness, if not with 
indifference. It must be clear enough that, as the Spectator 
observed, the German Government, not to say the German 
Emperor, needs some access of popular credit; and the remark of 
the semi-official North German Gazette shows clearly enough that 
an effort will be made at Kiel to secure that credit. The news- 
paper says: “The meeting of Monarchs at Kiel, without being 
devoid of all political importance, is nevertheless not intended by 
either party to result in any new arrangements in particular.” 

If it were possible to gather from the German Press any hint of 
the direction in which the Goverument is looking, it might possibly 
be found in the persistent circulation of rumours about Russian 
action in the Near East. A few days ago the Reichsbote devoted 
its leading article to a discussion of the probability of Russia 
seeking redress for Far Eastern grievances either in the direc- 
tion of Scandinavia or in the Balkans. The National Zeitung 
last week raised the alarm of a Panslavist conspiracy to 
force isolated action on Russia with regard to Turkey; and 
further, there are stories of Slav-Latin agreements (in other 
words, of French conspiracy with the Russian party opposed to 
Count Lamsdorff), and of alliances, double or triple, amongst the 





Southern Slavs, with a view to encouraging tho Russian Pan- 
slavists. It may be that an attempt will be made to frighten the 
English Government into a belief in Russian intrigue and dis- 
honesty with regard to the Macedonian reforms. Could the 
English Government be induced to show such distrust, English 
credit at St. Petersburg would be diminished, the prospect of 
an Anglo-Russian agreement would be indefinitely postponed, and 
the German Government would be able to point triumphantly to 
its own continued co'*ience in the good faith of Russia,and, en 
passant, to the conti .: ed validity of the Triple Alliance. 
C. T. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





REFORM IN RUSSIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article of last week under the above heading, 
speaking of “one clear and definite precedent,” you say: “The 
Emperor NicholasI...... perceived that the fall of Sebas- 
topol, after the desperate effort made to prevent it, had 
seriously shaken the prestige of the autocracy.” Is not the 
chronology here inaccurate ? Nicholas I. died in March, 1855; 
while Sebastopol did not fall till September 8th of the same 
year.—I am, Sir, &e., G. O. L. THomson. 
Merton, Oxon. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

(To tHe Epiror or rue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srtr,—To Mr. Bagot’s protest “against these perpetual mis- 
representations by English Roman Catholics” (Spectator, 
June 11th) I am much inclined to retort with a tu quoque. 
For since he went over to the Quirinal party Mr. Bagot has 
done little else than utter the party cry of the Quirinal that 
the Pope is free, whether he thinks so or not. Mr. Bagot 
evidently deems it a sufficient argument to dub opinions 
different from his own as views of the sacristy and English 
Roman Catholic perversions of plain facts, He himself is one 
of those who see no solution of the Roman question but in an 
unconditional acceptance by the Papacy of the situation 
created by the Quirinal. Such a view is at least as cntransi- 
geant as that which demands a reversion to the state of affairs 
existing before 1870 or 1860. This latter view, as I have said, 
is not the view of the Vatican, which has no desire to bring 
back the condition of things as they were before the Italian 
Revolution, nor to oust Italy from her position amongst the 
Great Powers. 

Mr. Bagot sees a contradiction between this statement of mine 
and that other in which I say that the last phase of the Italian 
Revolution is not yet, and that until it is reached the Roman 
question can hardly be settled. I have endeavoured to detect the 
contradiction in these statements, but I certainly cannot see it. 
If I say that the English working class can never revert to the 
conditions described so vividly in Disraeli’s “Sibyl,” but that the 
end of the social revolution is not yet come, where is the contra- 
diction? But Mr. Bagot sees some “subtle, but nevertheless 
potent, perversion of plain facts” in my statement, and a “latent 
hope” of—I suppose a reversion toa much-divided Italy. But Ican 
assure him such a “latent hope” is a bogey of his own imagina- 
tion, and has no existence in my thought. Though the end of the 
Italian Revolution has not yet been reached, I do not think it 
will end in any break-up of Italian unity, nor have I any desire 
that it will. 

Yet even Mr. Bagot so far voices the uncertainty which hangs 
over the present Italian Constitution when he remarks: “ What- 
ever the ultimate result of the ‘ Italian Revolution’ may be 
—whether a Republican or Monarchical form of government 
eventually obtains in Italy,” &c. That is just it. The nation 
does not seem to have finally made up its mind as to its proper 
form of government, whether it is to remain Monarchical or 
become Republican ; and it is the opinion of not a few people 
that the Roman question will be settled only when the question 
of Italy’s final Constitution comes up for consideration. Mean- 
while I can but repeat that the Vatican policy does not aim at a 
subversion of the Italian nation, as Mr. Bagot is accustomed to 
assert. It is by repeating this assertion again and again that the 
apologists of the Quirinal have thrown dust in the eyes of the 
English people, and biassed them against a just appreciation of 
the Vatican claims. 

Mr. Bagot asks me to “ state accurately, and without any attempt 
to draw the red herring of religion across the tiail of practical 
politics, in what instance” the liberty of the Pope has been 
interfered with by the Italian Executive. It is a pity Mr. 
Bagot cannot credit those who differ from him with a desire to be 
candid and straight in their statements. He detects “latent 
hopes,” he finds “subtle perversions of plain facts”; and he 
cannot ask for a statement of facts without warning onlookers 
that an attempt may be made to draw a red herring across the 
trail. But that is Mr. Bagot’s way. 

To come to the main point, however, I have already called 
attention to the Italian Executive’s unwarrantable interference 
with the Propaganda revenues. The vigorous denunciation by 
Leo XIII. of that proceeding probably warned the Italian Govern-" 
ment to be more cautious in the future; but the incident showed 
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what an Italian Government might do were the Papacy to accept 
the position created by the Law of Guarantees. Again, the 
Italian Government’s treatment of the administrative depart- 
ments of the religious Orders in Rome, intimately connected as 
they are with Pontifical administration, is another instance of 
Italian good faith! Even within the past few months some of 
the Italian Government organs in the Press have been urging 
the Government to declare the art treasures of the Vatican 
national property : another sign of what an Italian party might 
do. if it were not held in check by the Vatican attitude. Nor 
have Catholics forgotten such incidents as the riot at the funeral 
of Pius IX. and the affair of the Giordano Bruno statue. Such 
incidents have burned into the memory of Catholics the pre- 
cariousness of thé Pope’s position under the present Law of 
Guarantees. Against such indignities the Vatican seeks to guard 
itself, and in so doing guards the dignity of Christendom. Mr. 
Bagot will perhaps say that whatever unpleasantness has arisen 
is the result of the Vatican not accepting the actual situation. 
“Let the Vatican submit and the Italian Government will take 
care of it.” A pretty solution indeed! Jump into the lion’s 
mouth and see how tenderly he will deal with you! 

But I fear, Sir, this letter is already long enough. I will only 
say further that my purpose has been, in writing these letters, to 
point out the real aim of the Vatican policy as against the mis- 
representations of it currently accepted in England. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Fr. Cutusert, 0O.8.F., C. 


Franciscan Monastery, Crawley. 


[In our view, Father Cuthbert fails to prove his main 
contention. The independence which the Vatican enjoys 
does not come from its attitude of protest and from its 
attempts to strike at the Italian Kingdom whenever and 
wherever it has a chance, but from the law of Italy, which, 
whether or not the Pope accepts it in words, in fact governs 
the situation, and secures him the position which he enjoys, 
though he will not admit its origin. An injunction of 
the High Court restrains all persons from interfering with 
A B’s property. A B warmly protests that it is his own 
without that injunction, and defies the Court; but his protest 
does not create the injunction, nor can it be argued that if 
A B’s defiance were not levelled at the Court, and if he did 
not accuse it of acting ultra vires, the injunction would lapse. 
The assertion that it is Mr. Bagot who has thrown dust in the 
eyes of the British people and made them take a distorted 
view of the policy of the Vatican towards the Kingdom of Italy 
is, if Father Cuthbert will forgive us the expression, mere moon- 
shine. The present writer, for example, has never read any of 
Mr. Bagot’s writings in regard tothe Papacy. We judge the 
policy of the Vatican in regard to the Kingdom of Italy by 
its acts. We would ask, in conclusion, how it happens that 
if the Pope is a prisoner in the Vatican, he maintains 
therein an armed guard. ‘That is hardly an attribute of 
imprisonment.—ED. Spectator. ] 





DISRAELI’S BORROWINGS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
S1r,—I think your correspondent Mr. Oakley (Spectator, 
June 11th) is a little hard upon Disraeli as to what he calls 
his “ conveyance (coupled with animus furandt)”’ in respect of 
the matter taken from Thiers. Unless my memory misleads 
me, Disraeli himself, on being challenged with what was at 
first called, as Mr. Oakley calls it, a theft, put in what lawyers 
would call “a plea of confession and avoidance.” He said 
(either in the House of Commons or in a letter to the Press) 
that some years before his speech upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Hon. George Smyth (afterwards Lord Strangford) 
had mentioned to him that he had seen “ somewhere or other” 
a striking summing up of the qualities required to make a 
great general. These remarks, without knowing their source, 
he had copied into his commonplace-book, and incorporated 
into his speech when it was his duty to make a great general’s 
panegyric. And in this, if I remember rightly, he was cor- 
roborated by his informant. Is no man to use an idea which 
he cannot warrant original at the moment, or cannot tell 
whence or from whom he originally acquired it?—I am, 
Sir, &., JoHN GEo. Hotiway. 
12 Heene Terrace, Worthing. 





THE CONSCRIPTION PROPOSALS. 

[To tae Eprtor or THE “Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Although I know perfectly well how futile it is to try 
to convince an editor that anything which has appeared in 
his paper is untrue, incorrect, or indiscreet, I feel I cannot 
pass over the article under the above heading in the Spectator 





of June 4th without as serious a protest as is possible in my 


circumstances. I have not the least hesitation in 
that article mischievous, and in stating that its writer if 
indeed his words truly express his convictions, is incapable of 
treating military affairs intelligently. You will, of course be 
oblivious to what I have to say, and you will in all probability 
commit this screed to the waste-paper basket. But that will 
not affect either the justice or the’ veracity of my remarks, 
I propose to deal seriatim with the ineptitudes of the article in 
question :— 


(1) The recommendations of the Norfolk Commission deserve 
the most serious attention. They have not died at birth, the mid 
wife has deliberately strangled them. An inquest is n ’ 
and if it only be held will assuredly record a verdict of “ Wilfyi 
murder.” 


(2) The recommendations as regards “conscription” (I prefer 
“compulsory military service” as better expressing the ideals in 
the minds of the Royal Commissioners) cannot be dismissed gg 
“entirely unpractical,” inasmuch as they merely affirm the 
principle without entering into details. It is time to talk about 
unpracticality when we have the details before us, 


(3) We most emphatically do not want “plenty of [untrained] 
men willing to answer to the nation’s call,”—just because the 
nation will not call until it is hurt, and when it is hurt there is no 
place in any military organisation worthy of the name for untrained 
men, however “willing.” And no mere “physical training of g 
military character,” no mere “essentials of drill,” no “handlin 
of a rifle,” can supply “trained men,” or justify dispensation from 
a period of continuous training under discipline. Until editors 
(and their readers) grasp this elemental fact we shall, I suppose, 
be compelled to peruse drivel in the guise of “expert military 
opinion.” 

(4) You truly say that the Auxiliary Force is “in many ways 
imperfect.” I have a daily living experience of that Foree— 
being a Volunteer Adjutant—and I confidently aver that as a 
combatant force seven-tenths of the Volunter Force is absolutely 
beneath contempt, not for reasons which are capable of better. 
ment, but from inherent defects lying far out of reach of any 
tinkering with existing conditions. This is something more than 
an individual opinion, it is a lamentable fact, recognised not only 
by Regular officers, but by Volunteer officers of the best class ag 
well, I will not speak of the Militia: not having a sufficiently 
intimate acquaintance with them, my statements would be based 
merely on hearsay evidence. The payment (5s. a day) which 
you suggest is, of course, ludicrously impossible (have you ever 
figured out the cost ?), and to give such a rate of pay would be 
merely to pay the same tatterdemalions who now enlist at an 
exorbitant rate. You would get no better men, the truth being 
that no monetary inducements which are possible can suffice to 
popularise Militia service in the eyes of desirable strata of 
society. 

(5) So far from “little organic reform” being needed in the 
Volunteer Force, I am convinced that nothing short of its imme- 
diate abolition can suffice. Your writer draws his conclusions in 
all probability from a few exceptionally situated Metropolitan 
units, who attain a respectable degree of military efficiency by 
dint of lavish expenditure, and by reason of recruiting from 
exceptional strata. Such bodies are in no respect typical of the 
Force as a whole, seven-tenths of which, in my opinion, might 
safely be abolished to-morrow without very materially impairing 
the offensive or defensive power of the Empire. 


(6) “ Skill with the rifle” is merely one of the many qualities 
which go to make the soldier. It is most difficult, I know, to 
make a layman understand this, and lay misapprehensions on this 
score are responsible for much of the pernicious nonsense now 
poured out by our Press on military subjects. Consult Lord 
Wolseley’s evidence before the recent Commission. He expresses 
the matter in a nutshell. 


(7) Your writer—in common with other equally ill-informed 
writers—prates of “encouragement,” “inducements,” &c., but 
without reckoning théir cost. You will always find men ready to 
pocket your “encouragement” and “inducements” who will give 
you no military worth in return. It is only human nature. There 
must be strict discipline, a definite contract, the power to enforce 
that contract, or “compulsion.” “Compulsion ” is, of course, the 
least desirable ethically ; but if the free contracts fail, compulsion 
is inevitable. The “compulsory camps” and “ obligatory drills,” 
which your egregious writer dubs offhand as “fussy,” are the 
attempts (much belated) of our War Office to obtain military 
value for the public money spent on the Volunteer Force. 


(8) Your extracts from Colonel Peel’s Memorandum are with- 
out any significance whatever in 1904. The military exercises 
they prescribe have so changed in character and execution as to 
forbid comparison; they have changed, par exemple, much as the 
methods of printing, producing, and distributing your own paper 
have altered since the date of the Memorandum. The com- 
parison can scarcely fail to appeal to you, and the ideas you 
appear to think applicable to the conditions of warfare of to-day 
are, in point of fact, every whit as antiquated and obsolete as 
instructions for producing your paper would be if written in 1858 
(or was it in 1802 that Colonel Peel wrote? I have no books of 
reference at hand, writing from a hotel). 


I have the less hope of your noticing my protest, because I 
understand that far wiser brains than mine have failed to influ- 
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ence the Spectator in its unfortunate and regrettable attitude on 
military questions. 

I am, Sir, &X., ADJUTANT, VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 
[We publish our correspondent’s letter, in spite of its length, 
pecause of its evident sincerity, and because it represents that 
amount of military opinion, though by no means the 
best, which is now engaged in the attempt to destroy our 
resent Auxiliary Forces, and has, unhappily, managed 
to obtain a paramount influence over those who are 
responsible for our military affairs. If his view as to the 
worthlessness of the Auxiliaries were true, then the history of 
the Boer War would perforce show that the hundred and 
fifty thousand men drawn from the Auxiliaries or raised as 

Auxiliaries were worthless, or, at any rate, when contrasted 
with the Regulars, proved themselves devoid of the essentials 
of military competence. Now we have not a word to say 
against the actions of the Regulars in South Africa, whose 

record as a whole we consider to have been magnificent and 

worthy of the very best traditions of our Army. Still, when 
we remember Nicholson’s Nek and other incidents of that 
nature in which the Regulars were concerned, and contrast 
them with, say, the Lindley incident, we cannot allow that 
the result is as unfavourable to the Auxiliaries as it ought 
to be according to our correspondent. We suggest, then, to 
our readers this method of testing his assertions: if the 

Auxiliaries are as useless as he says, why did they not do 

much worse in the war? But perhaps he will. reply with the 

sergeant-major on a stricken field in South Africa: “Oh, 

they're all very well at that sort of thing, but they’re not a 

bit of good at soldiering.” “Soldiering,” we may remind our 

yeaders, is the technical term among “non-coms.” for the 
work of the barrack yard,—pipeclay, and the neat folding of 
greatcoats, &c.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE KING’S COMMISSION AND THE KING’S 
ENGLISH. 
{To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Lord Kitchener’s recent Army Order placing the 
services of the regimental schoolmaster at the disposal of 
officers in order that they may have an opportunity of com- 
pleting their elementary education is, possibly, only an in- 
stance of the ironical humour of that grim warrior. But 
the as yet unwritten records of the South African Campaign 
include, among many other farcical incidents which supply 
the comic relief to the tragedy, some deliciously quaint efforts 
in the composition of Brigade Orders, three of which have 
recently come to my knowledge. As they seem to prove that 
certain officers of sufficient military attainments to hold Staff 
appointments would be decidedly the better for instruction in 
the gentle art of saying what they mean in their mother- 
tongue, you may care to reproduce them. In the first instance, 
a certain Brigade Major would appear innocently to have 
regarded himself as equipped with the special powers of 
Joshua. Brigade Orders for a certain day in 1900 ran :— 
“Reveillé will be at 3.30 am. The Brigade will parade at 
4am. The Brigade will move at 4.15 a.m. The sun will rise 
at5a.m.” Secondly, it was during the guerilla war of 1901-2, 
after the building of the blockhouses, that it became necessary 
to check the habit of the men of sleeping outside the block- 
houses for the sake of coolness and comfort. A certain Staff 
officer thereupon issued the following quaint order: “No one 
is permitted to sleep outside the blockhouses except the 
sentries.” Thirdly, though the intention of the order is clear, 
its phraseology is not: “ Men on outpost duty are forbidden 
to strike matches on the sky-line.”—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To raz Epitor oF THE “ SPECTwOR.”] 

Sir,—In the communication from myself which you printed 
on May 2Ist, the quotation from Dr. William Everett is 
misstated. His dictum is that “man is the only dllogical 
animal,” not as you have given it, “the only logical animal.” 
According to my own experience in life, Dr. Everett’s remark 
is justified.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

[We regret the error, but reference to the original shows 
that the word is “logical” in Mr. Atkinson’s typewritten 
“copy.’—Epb. Spectator. } 





POETRY. 


JUNE IN RHODESIA. 
Winter! And the torn banana branches 
Rustle, rustle, in the dusty wind, 
While the veld-fire ever upward launches 
Tongues of flame that leave a blackened earth behind, 


Smoke-wreaths shimmer in the furthest distance, 
Lucent turquoise veiling sapphire hills, 

And the brown grass with a long insistence 
Murmurs like a cavern that the ocean fills, 


All the myriad unrecorded flowers, 
Trampled on the black man’s silent way, 

Lie forgotten in their earthen bowers: 
Unremembered as the dead and lost are they. 


Summer floods have left the high roads whitening, 
Sandy, dry, they stretch a hundred arms, 

Leading Eastward, where the sea-foam lightening 
Rises, splashing coastward into thunderous psalms; 





Westward, where beyond the wooded kopjes 
League on league of land rolls into space; 
Northward, to the land of tombs and poppies, 

And the Sphinx’s undecipherable face ; 


Southward, to the sunny dorp and garden, 

And the riches of the Golden Belt; 
Southward, to the land of hope and pardon, 

And the soldier sleeping dreamless on the veld. 
* * 6 * * * 


Here an old Boer waggon creaks and lumbers, 
Ox-drawn, driven by some bearded Piet, 

Watching changes with a mind that slumbers, 
Beaten, worsted, but unconscious of defeat. 


Past him, dashing to an outside station, 
Twenty brown-coat mules go streaming by, 

Faithful mules who helped to save the nation 
Rhodes has added to his England’s history. 


Night comes sudden without twilight warning, 
Chilly, quenching the fierce sun’s last ray; 

But behind her quick-flung veil of mourning 
Keeps a moon-lamp for the lions at their play. 


From the valleys shine a hundred fires, 
Hearths of wanderers from a hundred lands 
Looking backwards to their dead desires, 
Stretching forwards with their sinewy, sun-burnt hands, 


Midnight! but the silence never falleth 
On the frogs’ croak and the insects’ cry; 
Hill to hil] the grey hyena calleth, 
While the silent, slumbrous nights of men go by. 
D. A. Bowen. 








MUSIC. 
penera, nae 
AMERICAN MUSICAL ORITICISM. 
Tuer debt of modern music to America, though it may be 
hard to set down in terms of solid achievement, is none the 
less worthy of recognition. She has not yet produced a 
musical Sargent or Whitman or Henry James, though critics 
are not wanting to claim for Mr. Macdowell a place amongst 
the immortals both as symphonist and song-writer; but the 
stimulating atmosphere of American life has already made 
its influence felt in a variety of ways on the cultivation of the 
art. The rapidity of progress which has marked the material 
development of the United States finds an analogy in the 
musical education of the cultivated classes. The tyranny of 
Italian opera lasted in England for more than a century 
and a half, while in America the history of its rise and 
decline—the first troupe visited America in 1825—is con- 
tained within a period of sixty years. No doubt the excep- 
tionally large number of German immigrants has had a good 
deal to say to this; and to this day the leading members of 
the profession in America are, with few exceptions, Germans, 
or of German extraction. It is otherwise in the domain of 
vocal music, where American singers, and especially female * 
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singers, have for some time past occupied a distinguished 
position on the concert platform and the lyric stage. Music 
now forms as large a part in the social life of the leisured 
Americans as it does with us, and in point of equipment and 
efficiency of performance there is little to choose between 
the great American cities and those of Europe. Such 
results are not attained except in congenial surroundings, 
and it speaks well for Boston that, though the performers are 
all Europeans, the famous Kneisel Quartet should have been 
organised and reached so high a pitch of excellence in an 
American city. A pessimistic critic once called America the 
grave of art, but musicians, whether resident or visitors, will 
not endorse this gloomy dictum. 


What we are chiefly concerned to insist c1 at the present 
moment is that if in the domain of music America has hitherto 
been assimilative rather than creative, she has already begun 
to stamp the impress of her individuality on the alien elements 
incorporated in hersystem. Of the curious episode of Dvorak’s 
sojourn in New York we have already spoken in a previous 
article. But instances might be multiplied of the transmuta- 
tion or modification of racial characteristics in the crucible of 
American life. A strange story, in illustration of this process, 
was recently told the present writer by an artist who, in the 
course of a visit to America last year, encountered an Italian 
singing master who had migrated to an American city from 
London a good many years ago. The inducement was that, 
owing to the higher remuneration, he could earn enough in 
nine months to spend the remainder of the year in agreeable 
indolence in Italy. The results justified the move, and for a 
while he was able to arrange his life on this plan, to his entire 
satisfaction. Unfortunately, he gradually became infected 
with the “accursed industry” of the Americans, with the 
result that he could never enjoy his holiday because of the 
longing to get back to work, and has now given up the annual 
visit to his native land. If such a transformation can take 
place in a man already in the prime of life, how much more 
may be expected after the stock has been transplanted for a 
generation or two ? 

The case of the indolent Southerner converted in spite of 
himself into a “hustler” exhibits the metamorphic influence 
of the American environment on the Latin race in a pictur- 
esque, and even pathetic, light. But its effect on the Teutonic 
temperament is none the less striking. Here we may take our 
concrete instances from the realm of musical criticism, where 
three of the best-known writers and journalists are Germans 
or German-Americans,—Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Finck, and Mr. 
Huneker. In the case of the first-named, his critical attitude 
and style do not exhibit any notable lapse from the orthodox, 
and his readiness stare super antiquas vias has been happily 
exemplified by his honourable association with the completion 
of Thayer's monumental Life of Beethoven. Thayer, it may 
be noted in passing, was an example of the converse process, 
—of an American who by long residence in Europe became 
more Teuton than the Teutons in his indomitable industry. 
But in Mr. Finck the process of emancipation from conven- 
tional standards and Teutonic traditions has gone to the 
length of his extolling Chopin at the expense of Beethoven, 
who, in Mr. Finck’s opinion, was a most unsatisfactory com- 
poser for the piano; of consistent depreciation of Brahms; 
and of claiming for Mr. Macdowell a place alongside of 
Schubert and Schumann as a song-writer. In Mr. Huneker, 
whose “ Overtones: a Book of Temperaments” (Isbister and 
Co., 6s.) lies before us, we are carried several stages further 
along the “new paths” of musical criticism. The book is 
dedicated to Richard Strauss, “an anarch of art,” and the 
honorific significance of the title is expounded at length 
in one of the chapters, in which Mr. Huneker sets himself 
to show that all great composers have been anarchs, from 
Bach to Strauss himself. But Mr. Huneker is not only one 
of those writers who permit themselves the luxury of a great 
deal of self-contradiction, but his definition of an anarch 
proves that he means little more than an insurgent indi- 
vidualist. As he puts it, “anarchy often expresses itself in 
rebellion against conventional art forms, the only kind of 
anarchy that interests me.” Just as he credits Richard 
Strauss with the invention of a new musical speech, so Mr. 
Huneker has adopted a new form of criticism, in which, 
generally speaking, superlatives are employed in place of 
positives, the obvious is shunned like the plague, and in- 


. . ROW ie 
contestable truths are stated in violent terms. When how 
ever, we learn to discount this habitual vehemence of er. 
pression, there is much in his volume with which the normal 
reader can find himself in cordial sympathy. Mr, Huneker 
is extremely catholic in his tastes, and his enthusiagm for 
the “flaming individualists” is combined with a genero 

ihe: : “i Us 
appreciation of Verdi and Boito, and above all of Brahmng, 
whom it is the fashion amongst so many of his emancipated 
colleagues to decry, but to whom Mr. Huneker devotes what 
is perhaps the most illuminating piece of criticism ip the 
book. After discussing Wagner as the last of the great 
romantics, Mr. Huneker continues :— 

“A curious return to soberer ideals of form was led 
Johannes Brahms. I may add that this leadership was unsought, 
indeed was hardly apprehended, by the composer. A more up. 
promising figure for a musical Messiah would have been difficult 
to find. Wagner, a brilliant, disputatious, magnetic man, yw, 

a personal propaganda; Brahms, far from being the sympathetic 

cultured man of the world that Wagner was, lived quietly and 
thought highly. His were Wordsworthian ideals; he abhorred 
the world, the flesh, and the devil,—this last person being in. 
carnate for him in the marriage of music with the drama, Yet 
his music is alive to-day; alive with a promise and a potency 
that well-nigh urge me to fatidical utterance, so sane is it, 59 
noble in contrast, so richly fruitful in treatment. A sympathetig 
writer he is, and also a man who deals largely in the humanities 
of his art. Learned beyond the dreams of Wagner, Brahms 
buried his counterpoint in roses, set it to blooming in the Old. 
World gardens of Germany; decked his science with the sweet 

mad tunes of Hungary, withal remaining a Teuton, and one in the 
direct line of Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert. And yet Brahms 
dreams of pure white staircases that scale the infinite. A dazzling, 
dry light floods his mind at times, and you hear the rustling of 
wings,—wings of great, terrifying monsters, hippogriffs of horrid 
mien ; hieroglyphic faces, faces with stony stare, menace yourimagi- 
nation. He can bring down within the compass of the octave moods 
thatare outside the pale of mortals. He is a magician, often spectral; 
yet his songs have the homely lyric fervour and concision of 
Robert Burns. A groper after the untoward, I have been amazed 
at certain bars in his F sharp minor sonata, and was stirred by 
the moonlight tranquillity in the slow movement of the F minor 
sonata. He is often dull, muddy-pated, obscure, and madden. 
ingly slow. Then lovely music wells out of the mist; you are 
enchanted, and cry, ‘Brahms, master, anoint again with thy 
precious chrism our thirsty eyelids!’ Brahms is an inexorable 
form maker. His four symphonies, his three piano sonatas, the 
choral works and chamber music—are they not all living 
testimony to his admirable management of masses? He is not 
a great colorist. For him the pigments of Makart, Wagner, and 
Théophile Gautier are unsought. Like Puvis de Chavannes, he 
is a Primitive. Simple, flat tints, primary and cool, are super. 
imposed upon an enormous rhythmic versatility and a strenuous. 
ness of ideation. Ideas—unoble, profundity-embracing ideas—he 
has. They are not in the smart, epigrammatic, flashing style of 
your little man. He disdains racialallusions. He is a planetary 
Teuton. You seek in vain for the geographical hints that chain 
Grieg to the map of Norway. Brahms’s melodies are world 
typical, not cabined and confined to his native soil. This large- 
ness of utterance, lack of polish, and a disregard for the polite 
ness of his art do not endear him to the unthinking. Yet, what 
a master miniaturist he is in his little piano pieces, his inter. 
mezzi! There he catches the tender sigh of childhood, or the 
faint intimate flutterings of the heart stirred by desire. Feminine 
he is as is no woman; virile, as few men. The sinister fury, the 
mocking, drastic fury of his first rhapsodies,—true Brahmsodies, 
—how they pierce to the core the pessimism of our age! He re 
minds me more of Browning than does Schumann. The full- 
pulsed humanity, the dramatic—yes, Brahms is sometimes 
dramatic, not theatric—modes of analysis, the relentless tracking 
to their ultimate lair of motives, are Browning’s; but the com- 
poser never loses his grip on the actualities of structure. A great 
sea is his music, and it sings about the base of that mighty mount 
we call Beethoven. Brahms takes us to subterrene depths; 
Beethoven is for the heights. Strong lungs are needed in the 
company of these giants.” 

Though Richard Strauss is something of an obsession with 
Mr. Huneker—he observes in one passage: “I have written 
so much of Strauss that it is beginning to be a fascination, as 
is the parrot in Flaubert’s Un Coeur Simple, and this is not well” 
—this hero-worship is tempered by a great many damaging ad- 
missions. He owns that Strauss as a symphonist is to seek in 
melodic invention: that his pianoforte music is often crabbed. 
“The noble art of simplicity he lacks”; and again, with one 
of those plainly worded observations all the more effective by 
reason of their contrast with the writer’s habitual extrava- 
gance, he happily remarks: “ Often [in Lin Heldenleben] we 
cannot hear the music for the score.” Finally, he admits that 
“unity is sometimes absent, and also the power that makes 
for righteousness, which we find in Beethoven’s music.” It 
is certainly a far cry from Fidelio to Feuersnot, and Mr. 
Huneker naively confesses that he is “ puzzled” by the 





“absolute departure” of the Straussian dispensation “ from 
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but suggestive epithet “ brainy.” 


the force and picturesqueness with which he expresses them. 


the nineteenth century. The analysis of Mr. Henry James’s 
method and style, as viewed from this standpoint, is really 
illuminative; and admirers of the omniscient genius of 
Balzac will not fail to be struck by the extraordinary pre- 
vision of the musical decadence of our days which Mr. 
Huneker proves him to have displayed in Gambara and 
Massimilla Doni. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


i oe 
THE SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON.* 


“You are publishing a great and interesting national docu- 
ment,” wrote Sir Walter Scott when Maitland’s Surrender of 
Napoleon first saw the light, and the years which have inter- 
vened have not lessened its importance. Where Napoleon is 
concerned prejudice and interest have both vastly increased, 
and nothing but good can come from a knowledge of the 
truth, which, while it satisfies interest, allays prejudice. 
Therefore Maitland’s account of a very delicate transaction 
was well worth reprinting. In Sir Walter’s words, it is “ fine, 
manly, and explicit” ; though written by a chief actor in the 
drama, it is curiously impersonal ; and the author displays as 
noble a patience in recollection as he displayed in the conduct 
of a more difficult affair than ever was entrusted to a British 
officer. 

It is proof of the awe inspired by the mere name of 
Napoleon that immediately after Waterloo the coasts of 


a 
the ethic of Christianity.” On the other hand, when Mr. | his story tothe end. The Emperor ascended, came upon the 
Huneker indulges in eulogy of his hero he leaves nothing to quarter-deck, took off his hat, and said in a firm! voice: “I am 
je desired in the strenuousness of his panegyric. Nor need | come to throw myself on the protection of your Prince and 
we greatly wonder at the fascination exerted by Strauss on | laws,” Determined, as always, to make a good impression, he 
the American or Americanised temperament, which he | approved of his cabin with the words: “ Une belle chambre,” 
attracts alike by the prodigious machinery and mammoth and, catching sight of Mrs. Maitland’s portrait, he exclaimed : 
dimensions of his scores, by his record-breaking achievements | “ Ah, elle est trés-jeune et trés-jolie.” Henceforth Captain 
in sonority, and by that cerebral quality in his work—a quality | Maitland was more than willing to serve him, and throughout 
which one would expect to find in the music of the Martians | the miserable weeks that followed he treated his august guest 
asconceived by Mr. Wells—which must appeal with peculiar | with the utmost sympathy and tact. Nor was his task an 
force to a people who attach the highest value to the fearsome easy one. Bertrand and Las Cases were as difficult to con- 


ciliate on shipboard as they were at St. Helena, while Madame 


We have only to add, in conclusion, that however much one | Bertrand did her best to perplex a dangerous situation, not 
may dissent from Mr. Huneker's views, there is no gainsaying only by quarrelling with either party, but by threatening 


suicide. And throughout all Maitland appears to have re- 


. ae . +4 ined imperturbably correct, while Na oleon himself evi- 
odern musical critic has shown greater ingenuity in the | ™ine per yo D : poe se 
i to correlate the literary and musical tendencies of dently appreciated the difficulty of his guardian’s position. 


The plain narrative of Captain Maitland shows the Emperor 
insatiably curious concerning the life and conduct of the 
British Navy. Nothing escaped his genius for detail, and he 
was keenly desirous of discovering why the English always 
beat the French at sea. Moreover, he asked many questions 
concerning English customs, saying with a pathetic hopeful- 
ness: “I must now learn to conform myself to them, as I 
shall probably pass the remainder of my life in England.” Of 
his marvellous fascination he gave many proofs. The ship’s 
company had but one opinion of him. “ Why, Sir,” said 
Maitland’s servant, “I heard several of them conversing 
together about him this morning; when one of them ob- 
served, ‘Well, they may abuse the man as much as they 
please; but if the people of England knew him as well 
as we do, they would not hurt a hair of his head’; 
in which the others agreed.” Lord Keith’s testimony was 
equally characteristic. “ D——n the fellow,” said he; “if he 
had obtained an interview with his Royal Highness, in half 
an hour they would have been the best friends in England.” 
Though, while Napoleon was on board the ‘ Bellerophon,’ life 

was conducted after the French manner, the Emperor took his 
| part in the amusements of the ship. He witnessed the per- 
formance of a play given by the Midshipmen, and “laughed 
heartily at the ladies, who were personated by great strapping 
fellows dressed in women’s clothes, and not in the most tidy 
fashion.” Maitland was obviously pleased with this mark of 
interest; for, says he with an amiable naiveté, “he had the 
patience to remain to the end of the third act, though, when 
attending the Opera at Paris, he had always retired at the end 














of the first.” But the Emperor who carried Europe on his 





France were eagerly watched for the frigate which (it was 
said) would carry the Emperor to America. To Captain 
Maitland, of the ‘ Bellerophon,’ was entrusted the task of 
guarding Rochefort and the fle d’Aix, and to him also fell 
the good or evil fortune of receiving on board his ship 
Napoleon and his Staff. Indeed, he had not long to wait for 
the opportunity of his life. At daybreak on J uly 10th, 1815, 
a small schooner, flying a flag of truce, approached the 
‘Bellerophon.’ It was the ‘Mouche,’ and on board of it were 
Savory and Las Cases, charged with a letter from Count 
Bertrand, which announced that Napoleon, having abdicated 
the throne of France, and having determined to find a retreat 
in America, demanded a passport from the British Govern- 
ment. Whereto Maitland replied that, while he knew not the 
intentions of his Government, he could not “allow any vessel, 
under whatever flag she may be, to pass with a personage of 
such consequence.” With this answer Las Cases was by no 


shoulders, and who appeared at the Opera for a moment 
snatched by policy from more serious pursuits, was not the 
same asthe man of enforced leisure who killed his valueless 
time by watching the antics of English Midshipmen. 


But when the ‘ Bellerophon’ reached England Napoleon’s 
anxiety and disappointment increased. The newspapers were 
the first to tell him that he was destined to end his days at 
St. Helena, though at the outset he was loth to believe it. 
At first he hoped that he might influence the Admiral, and 
only at the last did he despair of moving the Regent to 
acquiescence. Indeed, however we look at it, we cannot hide 
the tragedy of the last few days which N. apoleon spent upon 
the English coast. He was still the greatest of living men, 
and the curiosity of the English, which, by the way, did 
not displease him, was an eloquent testimony to the awe and 
wonder wherewith even his enemies regarded him. But for 





means satisfied, and presently asked Maitland what reception 
Napoleon might expect in England. Again Maitland was 
unable to give an undertaking of any sort, and Las Cases 
quitted the ship, saying: “I have little doubt that you will 
see the Emperor on board the ‘ Bellerophon.’ ” 


But by this time the Emperor's mind was made up, and 
his letter to the Prince Regent was written. He came, said 
he, “like 'hemistocles, to throw himself upon the hospitality 
of the British people”; and on July 15th Maitland sent off 
Mr. Mott, the First Lieutenant, in the barge, who returned 
soon after six o'clock, “bringing Napoleon with him.” In these 
simple words does Maitland record one of the most momentous 
episodes of modern history, and with a like simplicity he tells 





* The Surrender of Napoleon. By Rear-Admiral Sir F. L, Maitland, K.C.B. 
A New Edition, Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by W. K, Dickson, 
London; W. Blackwood and Sons, (15s. net.] 





the first time in his life he was unable to control events. He 
was forced to beg, to hear his petition refused, and to obey 
the commands of others. Yet he showed neither anger nor 
annoyance. “ Henever in my presence,” said Maitland, “allowed 
afretful or captious expression to escape him: even the day he 
received the notification from Sir Henry Bunbury that it was 
determined to send him to St. Helena, he chatted and con- 
versed with the same cheerfulness as usual.” Here he 
showed his real grandeur, which la politique de Longwood 
did not enhance. But there is not a page of Maitland’s 
honest narrative which does not increase our respect for 
Napoleon, and which does not convince us that, when it was 
necessary to find a refuge, he could not have been better 
guided than to the kindly and honourable Captain of the 
*‘ Bellerophon.’ 
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: THE MAKING OF ENGLISH.* 

Tuts little book is another instance of the truth that it is 
easy enough to write a voluminous treatise, but that it needs 
avery exact and profound scholar to prepare a handbook. 
Mr. Bradley has used his great stores of philological learning 
tc enable the lay reader to understand the hidden constructive 
processes of language, and more especially the development 
of ‘the English tongue. The book is popular in its intention, 
buf it has all the merits of true scholarship. Nothing, indeed, 
cowld be more simple or more scientific than the author's 
mathod. Beginning with a contrast of German and English, 
which the most imperfect linguist can appreciate, that the 
resider may have a standard of comparison, he gives a short 
sktch of the main features of Old English. From this 
foundation he traces the evolution of the language both in 
grammar and vocabulary, the internal changes which time 
anc. habit induced, and the external influence of foreign 
tou.;ues, till he arrives at the work of word-makers and 
con; cious development. His object, as defined in the preface, 
is ‘;to give to educated readers some notion of the causes 
tha, have produced the excellences and defects of modern 
Enetish as an instrument of expression.” It is an historical 
inquiry, but with a practical purpose, for it is only by some 
such{method that we can appreciate what is popularly called 
the ‘\genius” of our tongue. 

T!‘e process of development has involved the discarding of 
man\ grammatical forms and the acquisition of simpler 
equi‘plents. Phonetic change and the mixture of peoples 
speaNing different dialects were the chief causes of the 
simp ‘ification. Separate sounds tend to merge into one, and 
one ¢“ammatical form takes the place of the several which were 
reprckented by the different pronunciations. An interesting 
example of the result is the plural ending in s or es, which is 
subsiXntially the rule in modern English. It is a case, as 
Mr. Fitadley says, of the survival of the fittest, for in old 
EngliXh as was the only case-ending which never meant 
anythng else than the nominative or accusative plural. Our 
few itregular plurals like “men” and “teeth” have also 
surviv¥d because they were perfectly unambiguous in form. 
The ay grammatical material which was introduced owes its 
origin,to this unconscious tendency toward simplicity and 
clearns. When gender became significant, for example, it 

it impossible to keep his as the genitive of both he 
according to the Old English custom. French 
influer¥e gave us the convenient alternative genitive forma- 
means of of, and to-day the double genitive enables us 
to exy .yss shades of meaning which are impossible in Latin or 
Frenchy The attributive use of the substantive as in a phrase 
like “ Ay soldier brother,” and the distinction between shall 
and «.%, are other instances of new growths. On the whole, 
we hay |eninea by the evolution, for while the disappearance 
of ong ere makes it necessary to take some pains in 
avoiding ambiguity, it has “ greatly increased the capacity of 
the lan, tage for vigorous condensation.” Myr. Bradley thinks 
that so \ur as grammar is concerned the making of English is 
now a fifished process :— 

“: whi it is certain that the vocabulary of English will in 
future madergo great changes—while many new words will be 
formed oy adopted, and many old words will disappear or change 
their sip \aleaieviineme is reason for believing that the grammar 
will rem4n for centuries very nearly what itis now. The ground 
for this Nelief lies partly in the spread of education. Literary 
culture iprhaps on the whole conduces to tolerance of certain 
kinds of {nnovation in vocabulary, but with regard to grammar 
its tende\cy is strongly conservative. Another reason is that 
simplification of accidence has nearly attained its utmost con- 
ceivable \imit, and that the few further steps in this direction 
that remain possible would involve practical inconvenience.” 

Word-4 aking, then. isthe only force at work which willrender 
our Engiksh a little strange to our grandchildren; and the 
modes by tvhich the language adopts new formations isacurious 
story, ans) in Mr. Bradley’s pages an enthralling one. A new 
word ma, be made in three ways: by joining two existing 
words to sbrm a compound, by adding a suflix or a prefix to 
an old a, or by a wholly new invention. The first two 
methods, gomposition and derivation, are familiar enough, and 
the cela ane supply scores of instances for himself; but less 
obvious ist the procedure which Mr. Bradley calls “ back- 





* The Makig of English. By Henry Bradley, M.A., Ph.D., sometime Presi- 
dent of the Lihilological Society. London: Macmillan and Co. [4s, 6d.] 
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formation,” which arises when a word has the , 
appearance of containing some well-known suffix, « Pedlar.” 
for example, is older than the verb “to peddle,” which : 
been formed from it by false analogy, as the verb « edit” aa 
the noun “editor.” So, too, the truncation of a word 
common speech or writing often leads to a new SD ag 
A good instance is the word “culprit,” which owes jtg ol sa 
to the old Norman-French reply of the Crown to the ee 
who pleaded guilty,—“ culpable: prest,” 7.e., “He ig guilty ~ 
we are ready to prove it.” This was shortened in law bo 
to cul. prest., and finally to cul. prit, which in time hota 
oral formula, and finally a good English word, 4 | si 
portion of the English vocabulary has no etymology at all, 
being formed partly by onomatopoeia and partly by a subtler 
symbolism. The rhymes in Through the Looking-Glass, which 
set out to parody this method of word-formation, ended 
by giving two words, “ galumphing” and “chortle,” to the 
language. Equally important with this form of change 
is the process of differentiation between meanings of the 
same word, till in modern English one term may denote 
a conception and also its exact opposite. “Fast,” for 


instance, means “immovable” and also “rapid in motion”. 
¥ 


“fine” means “large” and also “slender and delicate,” 
The reason of the change is obvious. “ Fast” began by 
denoting strength and persistence; the term was applied to 
motion, when it naturally came to denote speed. “Fineness” 
meant delicacy and finish, and therefore beauty; and what 
was originally a special aspect of beauty soon came to apply 
to beauty in general, including the beauty of size and strength, 
Sometimes by this process an early use is recovered. “Keen” 
in Old English applied only to persons; then metaphorically 
it was applied to a soldier’s weapon; and now by a second 
metaphor we have recaptured also the older application, 
Sometimes the literary use of a word has altered its meaning, 
“Egregious” and “sapient,” being so frequently used in satire, 
became terms of contempt instead of, as originally, epithets 
of praise; and the word “silly” from its use in irony has com. 
pletely lost its old meaning of “ blessed” or “happy.” 


It is a truth often overlooked, says Mr. Bradley, that “every 
addition to the resources of the language must in the first 
instance have been due to an act (though not necessarily a 
voluntary or conscious act) of some one person.” We know 
nothing of the vast crowd of obscure makers of language who 
by an accident or a happy thought gave us some word or 
phrase, but we have the great writers, who either directly 
introduced new words, or by their popularity “gave existing 
forms of expression a wider currency and a new value.” 
First among word-makers comes the Bible. Coverdale’s 
translation gave us “lovingkindness”; Tindale’s, “long-suffer- 
ing,” “peacemaker,” “scapegoat,” and the word “elder” in its 
ecclesiastical sense; while the Authorised Version not only 
introduced many new words to popular speech, but the bulk 
of the best-known metaphors and allusions. In secular litera- 
ture, Spenser gave us “ braggadocio,” “ blatant,” and “elfin”; 
Milton a host of phrases and some few words like “anarch,” 
“pandemonium,” and “gloom” in the sense of darkness, 
Shakespeare is, of course, by far the greatest of such 
influences, for not only did he enlarge the literary vocabu- 
lary, but the very texture of our daily speech is interwoven 
with his phrases, which “we might call household words 
without remembering that it is from himself that we have 
learned the expression.” Of other sources, perhaps Scottish 
literature is the most notable, for through it many strong 
dialect words have entered into current speech, Our 
memories are short when we borrow quotations. How 
many people know that “a gay Lothario” is from Rowe's 
Fair Penitent; “the real Simon Pure” from Mrs. Centlivre’s 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife; and “Mrs. Grundy” from 
Morton’s Speed the Plough? Mr. Bradley in surveying the 
long development of our language, which grammatically has 
all but ended, but verbally can never end, is, on the whole, 
optimistic. If we have lost something, we have gained much, 
and the balance is in our favour :— 

“ Even the much-decried ‘ newspaper English’ has, in its better 
forms, some merits of its own. Writers whose work must be 
read rapidly if it is to be read at all have a strong motive for 
endeavouring not to be obscure We may rest assured 
that wherever worthy thought and feeling exist, they will some- 
how fashion for themselves a worthy medium of expression; ani 
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intellectual decline, there is no reason to fear that their language 


will on the whole suffer deterioration.” 





SIR WILLIAM FLOWER.* 

THE distinguished naturalist who was the late Director of the 
Natural History Museum and President of the Zoological 
Society was born in 1831 and died in 1899. In early years 
he showed a marked fondness for the studies to which his life 
was devoted, and in particular for the care and management 
of museums. From University College, London, he passed as 
house surgeon into the Middlesex Hospital, and thence into 
the medical staff of the Army upon the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. For his services as assistant-surgeon to 
the 63rd Regiment he received the medal with clasps for 
Alma, Inkerman, Balaclava, and Sebastopol. The letters 
to his family from the scene of operations, which are here 
yeprinted, give the usual dreadful picture of the campaign. 
He returned to England temporarily broken down in health 
to practise surgery in London, and gradually made a name, 
not only as a surgeon, but as a zoologist, a comparative 
anatomist, and especially as a man with original views on the 
uses and management of museums. Soon after his marriage 
came the great turning-point in his career. He gave up 
practice in 1861, and was appointed by the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons to be Conservator of their Museum. 
For this post, in which Owen was a predecessor, Flower, who 
was the youngest of fifty candidates, secured the warm 
support of his friends Huxley and Paget. Nor would it have 
been possible to find a more suitable Curator for the Hunterian 
Museum. 

For the next twenty-two years the energies of Flower were 
fully engaged in the most congenial work ; and the chapters 
in the biography which deal with this are among the most 
interesting in the book. It was a time when comparative 
anatomy occupied the attention of scientific men. The 
Origin of Species had just appeared, and Flower seized 
upon the opportunity to rearrange and add to the Museum, 
so that the specimens might tell their own story and 
explain the working of evolution. The novelty of this method 
is now forgotten, but Flower’s system of arrangement has 
been copied in the chief museums of the Old and the New 
World. His great object was to make the specimens acces- 
sible for comparison, to mount skeletons so that each part 
was detachable, and above all, to prepare a connected series of 
all bones and all organs so as to illustrate the modifications 
they assumed in different animals. Beyond everything, he 
attached the highest importance to the labels on the speci- 
mens. Belonging to the Museum there was an official 
residence looking out upon the largest square in London, 
and the secretary of the College, who was then eighty 
years of age, could remember the days when seven Peers 
had their town houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 1884 
came promotion. Owen had retired, and Flower was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as Director of the Natural His- 
tory Department of the British Museum, then recently 
established at South Kensington. If any monument of his 
work were required, the arrangement of the cases at the 
Natural History Museum would be enough. But he had also 
been active in many departments. For thirteen years he had 
delivered the Hunterian Lectures. Since 1852 he had con- 
tributed regularly to the Proceedings of the Zoological and 
many other learned Societies. A list of his published writings, 
covering almost the whole field of anthropology and zoology, is 
printed as an appendix to the memoir. His work as President 
of the Zoological Society and as Director of the Museum in 
Cromwell Road he continued until ill-health, a short time 
before his death, compelled him to desist. 

Such is an outline of the career which is traced in Mr. 
Cornish’s little book. Flower’s youngest son has contributed 
two chapters on his father’s early life, and his widow some 
personal details of his last years. It will be seen that Flower’s 
life, though filled with activity, was not in the ordinary sense 
an eventful one. Yet Mr. Cornish’s memoir is interesting, 
well composed, and by no means too long. To have produced 
a thick volume of biography would have been easy by making 
extracts from Flower’s published writings or his correspond- 





* Sir William Henry Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L.: a Personal 
Memoir. By Charles J. Cornish, M.A., F.Z.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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ence with scientific men. This sort of biography Mr. Cornish 
has very judiciously avoided. He apologises if it should be 
objected that the personal element is accorded rather more 
space than might have been expected in a memoir of a dis- 
tinguished man of science. We do not think any excuse is 
needed, though an unkind critic might possibly take exception 
to a few passages for which perhaps it would be unfair to 
blame Mr. Cornish. What he has done admirably is to give 
a picture of Flower. His charm of character and un- 
selfish zeal for science; his love of showing the Museum to 
parties of friends; the affection felt for him by all his 
colleagues and subordinates; the tact he showed in 
calming down the jealousies and quarrels of scientific men; 
the trouble he would give himself to help students or to 
interest casual visitors to the Museum,—all these are well 
known to his friends, and Mr. Cornish has laid very proper 
stress on them. Flower was a man who was universally liked, 
and an ideal Curator for our great national Museum. It may 
be long before another like him is found. Among the sub- 
jects which he specially studied were the Cetacea, and the 
whale-room at the Natural History Museum is hiswork. The 
subject of whale fisheries, too, he wrote upon and made 
peculiarly his own. From the time of his appointment at 
the Hunterian Museum he took a great deal of interest in 
anthropology, which he always held to be a much neglected 
science. He said that the English in particular owed it to 
posterity to collect information about the primitive races of 
men before they exterminated them. The anatomy and 
evolution of the horse was another of his special interests. 


But throughout his life the duties of curatorship were the 
main objects of his care, and he declared that museums had 
occupied his time and attention almost from the earliest 
period of his recollection. In 1889 when he delivered the 
presidential address to the British Association he selected for 
his subject “Museum Organisation.” This paper, with a 
number of others on kindred subjects, was reprinted in 1898 
under the name of Essays on Museums, which were reviewed 
in these columns. Flower always emphasised the fact that a 
natural history museum to be of any use must consist of two 
separate departments, one for research, the other for the in- 
struction of the public. The first division must be complete, 
and should consist of as many specimens as possible. The 
second should consist of specimens arranged for exhibition, 
and strictly limited in numbers. Some one described the 
ideal public part of a museum as a series of labels illustrated 
by carefully chosen specimens. This’ was rather Flower’s 
view, and the side cases in the Central Hall at Cromwell Road 
exhibit his museum work atits best. It is to be deplored that 
when the plans of the Museum were approved by the Govern- 
ment the architect and builders, and not the men of science 
for whom the building was erected, were given the control. 
Flower made the best of everything, and was, according to 
Professor Virchow, “the Prince of Directors.” It was only 
the truth to say of him, “ Professor Flower handles bones as 
if he loved them.” He loved his Museum as well. This 
biography describes a singularly happy life. Flower’s whole 
time was filled by the most congenial occupations. He 
rose to the summit of the profession which he had chosen. 
His domestic life was all that a man could wish for. 
Every honour that a scientific man could aspire to came 
to him easily, and was well deserved. Yet he knew 
the danger and the difficulties of making natural history 
a vocation. The prizes are too few, and the prospect of 
making even a decent livelihood is too remote. He often 
drew attention to the wholly inadequate salaries which curators 
of museums and other scientific men are paid in this country. 
Parents sometimes consulted him about the education of their 
children, and he was accustomed to mothers who came 
bringing their boys who had “such a taste for natural 
history,’ which generally meant that they preferred chasing 
butterflies to learning their lessons. These he always advised 
to go back to school and study Greek and Latin before they 
thought of zoology or of obtaining situations in museums, 
The work of scientific men is not limited to office hours, and 
Flower’s whole time was at the disposal of those whom he 
thought he could help or instruct. He was a deeply 
religious man, with broad and liberal views, as was to 
be expected in a person of learning. An address which 
he gave at the Church Congress at Reading admirably 
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expounds thy bearings of science on religion and the reasons 
for modifyirg some of our theology. It was during Flower’s 
directorship that a great revolution was brought about. The 
Sunday opening of museums, which Flower always urged, and 
the Sabbatar‘ian party hotly opposed, became an accomplished 
fact; and tits long-fought question was silently settled by a 
Resolution of the House of Commons in 1896. 

We have left ourselves no space to refer to many other 
things in Mr, Cornish’s excellent biography, such as the social 
life, the may friendships with distinguished men which 
Flower enjoyed, and his recreations, which he once declared 
to be walkiny and reading aloud. In 1892 he was made a 
K.C.B., and a couple of years later an even greater honour 
was in store,for him when he was elected a member of that 
famous institution “The Club.” 





FRANCE, PICTURESQUE AND ROMANTIC.* 
FRANCE is fortunate in being the adopted country of Madame 
Mary Duclaug. To the study of French life and scenery she 
brings the ey} and touch of an artist, the mind of a poet and 
philosopher. ‘About two-thirds of this charming little book is 
concerned with modern, the rest with mediaeval France; and 
the earlier pages are in some ways a revelation, even to those 
who think they know something of the subject and are fairly 
familiar with French country life in the present day. But 
that life is many-sided, as varied as the “ fields of France” 
themselves, end may be known and studied from many 
different poirts of view. Also, the eye sees what it brings 
the power of seeing. Madame Duclaux may find critics, not 
the first of their kind, who will accuse her of judging her 
favourite scenes and characters through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles. For Gurselves, we are not among those critics, and 
would indeed: be inclined to set them down as persons of 
defective mental vision. To judge fairly such subjects as 
those of the first two papers in this volume, “A Farm in the 
Cantal” and “ A Manor in Touraine,” requires a touch of that 
gilding imagijation which makes the artist. We might be 
given a book cf dry farming statistics and technicalities, or a 
Zolaesque study of manners. Both might be true, and yet not 
the whole treth. Madame Duclaux would not despise or 
ignore either ;‘ but her method gives a truer impression. And 
there are no fancies here indulged in ignorance. Madame 
Duclaux has the knowledge of an historian, as well as that 
rare sense of proportion which entails a true feeling for beauty, 
wherever to be found. Fanaticism and prejudice find no place 
in her studies of France. Whatever her personal opinions 
may be, she is never narrow or unjust; she knows too well 
how the past'may explain the present. This spirit makes 
her book delightful reading. Sometimes it comes frankly to 
the surface, but it is always to be felt in the background. 
For instance, she is writing of a cottage-hospital at Ballan, in 
Touraine :— 

“Sometimes, in that little hospital, I see a vision of social 

peace which still seems too far removed from this lovely, humane, 
courteous, beneficent, and yet, in so far as politics are concerned 
(and here religion is a branch of politics), this most choleric and 
disputatious land of France. Built and endowed by a Jewess, 
visited and approved by the Archbishop of Tours, its white 
dormitories show the Sisters of St. Joseph and the Socialist doctor 
standing hand-in-hand round the bedside of the sick. ‘Ah me!’ 
say I, ‘might I live to see the day when the whole of France 
should imitate this manor in Touraine’! But history tells me 
that (in France, at least) the lion will never lie down with the 
lamb—for at heart the lion is always afraid lest its neighbour 
take an unfair advantage of the situation.” 
Yes: and therefore, we fear, “the friendly Sisters in their 
white cornettes ” will not long be found at the bedsides of the 
sick in France. And we feel sure that Madame Duclaux will 
not be among the last to regret them. 

Her charming touch and singularly fine descriptive power 
are chiefly evident in the earlier papers, but it is the study 
called “The French Peasant, Before and Since the Revolu- 
tion,” which shows especially that clear-sighted fairness not 
always to be found in conjunction with poetry. Beginning 
with the twelfth century and Aucassin et Nicolette, this 
interesting paper follows the peasant, his daily life, his 
thoughts and ambitions, his well-being, his suffering, even 
down to the present day. It shows how in the Middle Ages, 





* (1) The Fields of France: Little Essays in Descriptive Sociology. By Madame 
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indeed down to the reign of Louis XIII, the peasant 
fairly prosperous and “on excellent terms with his ee 
who then lived on their estates like Montaigne, were ‘algae 
in farming, redressed wrongs, settled quarrels, kept org . 
provided soup in winter, punished evil-doers, and helped ri 
worthy poor. All this changed with the beginnings of ° 
absolute Monarchy and a Regular Army. Richelien a 
Mazarin made it their business to crush the nobles, to 
centralise France, to make the Court the source of all ties: 
andadvancement. So the country gentlemen, not unnatural] 
left their estates to the care of an agent, and lost their A 
r J s Personal 
interest in the land and the people. Richelieu’s theories borg 
much fruit, but they were the ruin of rural France, Some 
peasants saved and prospered, as Moliére shows us; but the 

: ’ Te 
followed also the misery painted by La Bruyére. Such laws 
as that of the corvée, originally welcomed by the peasant ag 
making his personal service a substitute for rent in money, 
became abuses as the eighteenth century advanced saad 
brought on the Revolution. 

Most people know all this: but Madame Duclaux gives 
information as to the life of the French peasant since the 
Revolution which will be new to many of us. The Revolu. 
tion did not do, has not yet done, all that was expected from 
it. “Sordid misery” was still the lot of the peasant in 1815, 
when the landlords of the old time had almost ceased to be, 
And now, at the beginning of another century, we find that 
even the corvée itself is not a thing of the past :— 

“The corvée is supposed to be extinct, but the smaller country 

roads are still mended by ‘prestation,’ that is to say, by the 
personal labour of the farmer or his men, and he must find both 
the material and the means of transport. The feudal banalités 
were solemnly declared defunct in 1789—that is to say, the 
peasant no longer could be forced to grind his corn, or to press 
his wine, olives, and walnuts in the seigneurial mills. Yet, to 
take one contemporary instance among many : the farmers of the 
Isle of Bouin in Vendée are compelled by contract to bring their 
sheaves to the thrashing machines of their landlord; the only 
difference being that this landlord is no longer a noble, but a 
great agricultural syndicate—the Société des Polders. In the 
same commune, the same society exacts the feudal rights of 
terrage—that is to say, it requires a sum of money, a yearly 
premium, paid in addition to the annual rent in kind—and it also 
levies a tax on the wine-press, just as if the Revolution had never 
taken place. ‘C’est Ancien Régime 4 peine modifié, writes 
M. Léon Dubreuil.” 
Madame Duclaux goes on to describe the quit-rents, the 
corvées, the old rights exacted under new names, to which 
the peasantry have to submit in the Cantal, where she lives, 
The picture is altogether a curious and suggestive one. On 
the whole, owing to hard work and extreme saving—a 
necessity bad for body and soul—the French peasant-pro- 
prietor struggles on his way; but it cannot be said, ap- 
parently, that agriculture pays well in France. The small 
farmer is not, indeed, so prosperous now as he was twenty 
years ago. 

The pages of Mrs. Champney’s Romance of the Bourbon 
Chateau are also gilded by imagination, but it is of a different 
kind. She takes those ancient castles and splendid country 
houses, the glory of France—which in these modern times, as 
Madame Duclaux truly says, “appear to own the power of 
ennobling their possessors ”—and draws largely on her fancy, 
as it seems to us, for at least part of the stories she tells 
about them. These stories are agreeably told, but several of 
them contain a pound of fiction to an ounce of fact, and the 
mixture is to 1s unattractive and misleading. For instance, 
the whole history of Mlle. de Montpensier, in bare fact, is 
exceedingly interesting. Her chateau of Saint-Fargeau, where 
she spent her years of disgrace at Court, is very little known, 
and we welcome a good description of it. But the story of 
her life, there and elsewhere, is told in her own Memoirs with 
the fullest detail; and the romantic adventure of hiding 
Charles IL, of which Mrs. Champney makes Saint-Fargeau 
the scene, most probably never happened at all, one good 
reason being that Mademoiselle never was in love with him 
declined to marry him, and had no real affection for any man 
till, for her misfortune, she fell in love with Lauzun. 

The marvellous stories told of the Chateau d’O and the 
Chateau du Lude—which latter, by the by, has an older legend 
than that of La Grande Chasseresse—also owe a good deal to 
Mrs. Champney’s power of invention. We very much prefer 
the interesting and less romantic accounts she gives of the 





famous Fouquet and his wonderful house and gardens at 
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Yaux, and of Le Noétre’s other masterpieces, Versailles first 
of all, then Chantilly, Sceaux, and others. 

The illustrations, from excellent photographs of the various 
ehiteaux—some of which, such as Saint-Fargeau and Le 
Inde, are hardly known to tourists—and from portraits 
painted or engraved, add much to the attractiveness of this 
handsome book. One of the portraits, however, seems to 
have stepped into its place on false pretences. In a paper 
on Les Rochers and the Chiteau de Bussy Rabutin, the 
notorious Bussy himself, with his handsome face and curled 
wig, appears on the same page with a pretty, mild-looking 
young woman, whose portrait is labelled “Madame de 
Sévigné.” The first glance is startling; this is not, surely, 
the Madame de Sévigné we know,—the immortal letter-writer, 
Bussy’s generous cousin, the chdtelaine of Les Rochers. A 
nearer view shows an inscription on the portrait itself: 
“Jeanne Marguerite de Bréhant de Mauron, Marquise de 
Sévigné, née & St. Bihy en 1668, morte 4 Paris en 1737.” This 
was the wife of Charles de Sévigné, the daughter-in-law of 
our beloved Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de Sévigné, 
who was born in 1626, and died at Grignan in 1696. Jeanne- 
Marguerite was a charming little person, whom her mother- 
in-law wished to wrap in cotton-wool; but why should she 
mislead Mrs. Champney’s less instructed readers by appearing 
here as the one “ Madame de Sévigné” half the world knows, 
and whose own cheerful portrait might so easily have taken 
the usurped place next to her lifelong friend and enemy ! 





NOVELS. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN.* 
Tar arrangement of the contents of a volume of short stories 
seldom satisfieseverybody. Certainly, if the best should come 
first, the claim to precedence of the story after which Mrs. 
Wharton’s volume is named can hardly be maintained, clever 
and amusing though it is. A distinguished man of science, 
in a moment of expansion, resolves to devote a well-earned 
holiday to writing an elaborate squib on the popular scientific 
book. To the author himself the irony is transparent; but an 
astute publisher fails to penetrate the disguise, and on being 
enlightened persuades the Professor to let the book appear, 
without giving any clue to his real motive, with the result 
that it achieves a prodigious and resounding success as a 
vindication of supernatural religion. The profits are con- 
siderable, but the Professor’s family readily adjust their 
mode of life to his increased earnings, with the result that 
he is obliged to defer indulgence in the luxury of vindicating 
himself before his esoteric audience until he has traded to 
the extent of another volume on the credulity of the public. 
“The Descent of Man” is an excellent tragi-comic fantasia, 
but much stronger and more characterjstic work is to be found 
later on in the volume, notably in the two striking stories 
illustrating the strange embarrassments and disasters in- 
evitably involved by the relaxation of the marriage laws in the 
States. In “The Other Two” the domestic complications en- 
tailed by the relations of a husband with his two predecessors 
are to a certain extent robbed of painfulness by the shallow- 
ness of the wife’s character. But “ The Reckoning” is a most 
poignant tale of the Nemesis which befalls a woman who is 
unable to reconcile herself to the carrying out in practice of 
the principles she had light-heartedly invoked to justify her 
leaving her first husband. Having snapped the tie that bound 
her toa man whom she did not love, and whose inability to 
understand her she did not realise, she commits her happiness 
tothe charge of a man who unexpectedly applies her principles 
with relentless logic to her own undoing, denies the obligation 
which her love creates, and abandons her without remorse or 
compunction for another woman. Ina word, her first husband 
could not understand why she was tired of him; she in turn 
is unable to understand why her second husband tires of her; 
and the lesson of the story is all the more effective from the 
complete self-effacement of the author and the suppression 
of any obtrusive endeavour to edify the reader. In a totally 
different vein, but hardly less effective, is the episode called 
“The Lady’s Maid’s Bell,” in which Mrs. Wharton has achieved 
the veritable tour de force of rendering impressive a narrative 
with a supernatural or psychic motive, though it is put in the 








*The Descent of Man, and other Stories, By Edith Wharton, London: 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 









mouth of a half-educated woman. The art of omission is here 
carried to a very high pitch, the ignorance of the narrator 
being most effectively utilised to enhance the atmosphere of 
mystery in which this domestic tragedy is enveloped. In 
“The Mission of Jane ” we are again transported to the region 
of tragi-comedy, the theme being the gradual drawing to- 
gether of a childless and ill-assorted couple by the adoption and 
education of afoundling. The husband reluctantly acquiesces 
in an experiment which saddles him with a variety of em- 
barrassing responsibilities, as his adopted daughter grows up 
into a prig of the first water. The relief of his wife when 
Jane marries is as great as his own, though she never acknow- 
ledges it, and the claims of poetic justice are reconciled with 
probability in the rapprochement which has grown out of his 
gradual appreciation of the unselfish devotion of his wife. 
Of the remaining stories, we have only space to notice the 
curious study in the romantic psychology of Italian patriotism 
called “The Letter,” in which the limitless capacity for for- 
giveness and magnanimity which devotion to a great cause 
may develop in a woman’s heart is exhibited with remarkable 
dramatic skill. 

To sum up, then, Mrs. Wharton, already distinguished as a 
writer of long-breathed works, has given further proof of her 
versatility, her delicate imagination, and her finished crafts- 
manship in this very interesting and suggestive volume of 
short stories. The word “finished,” however, needs a certain 
qualification, since there are very few “full closes,” Mrs. 
Wharton preferring in six cases out of seven to end on 
a note of interrogation or a “suspended cadence,” which, 
whatever may be said of its artistic appropriateness, must 
often expose the writer to the charge of indolence, or of 
shirking a difficulty. To this day there are some critics who 
think that Coleridge left ‘‘ Christabel” incomplete because he 
had got the story into such an inextricable tangle that he 
could not devise any solution. In the modern story, however, 
there is abundant precedent for this course; but Mrs. Wharton 
is more than usually tantalising in her reticence as to “ what 
became of” the characters in whom she has enlisted our 
interest. This may argue a very old-fashioned curiosity on 
the part of the reader or reviewer, but it is really a tribute to 
the skill and sympathy with which Mrs. Wharton has drawn 
her characters. 





The Letters which Never Reached Him, (Eveleigh Nash. 63.)— 
The anonymity of this novel is carried to such a point that the 
reader lays it down without the slightest idea of the names of 
either of the two characters about whom he has been interesting 
himself. Perhaps, had this not been the case, he would have 
interested himself more, for namelessness is a great non-con- 
ductor of sympathy. ‘The book is not a story, only the most 
shadowy outline of a plot emerging from its sixty-odd letters, 
even the nationality of the heroine being left in doubt. About 
half-way through the reade. comes to the conclusion from internal 
evidence that the writer of the letters is a German, but no 
explanation of the fact that they are written in English is vouch- 
safed. There are touches here and there which make one feel as 
if the author had something of the spirit of that “Elizabeth” 
who lives in a German garden. But “Elizabeth” must have 
been in deep mourning, mentally and physically, to have written 
this book. In spite of its clumsy structure and unconvincing 
characters, there is something in this volume which makes it too 
attractive to be laid down unfinished, even by a person who 
thinks its whole plan of construction irritating in the extreme, 
The comments on the political state of China and on America are 
shrewd and far-seeing, and an interesting book might have been 
made out of the materials at the author’s disposal. 


Olive Latham. By E. L. Voynich. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
The reader has no business to complain that this novel is 
excessively dreary when he considers that the heroine is engaged 
+o a consumptive Nihilist, whom she nurses through pleurisy till 
he is carried off to die by the Russian police. Granted the plot, 
the dreariness is a necessary consequence. But what may 
legitimately be complained of is the extremely unsympathetic 
character of the heroine, and the astoundingly brutal and un- 
grateful way in which she treats her own family. Olive Latham 
is intended to have what is called a “fine character,” but as a 
matter of fact she is even more completely self-centred than the 
frivolous sister, whom the reader is expected to despise. The 
Nihilist lover is a shadow, and the real hero of the story, a 
Polish doctor, also a Nihilist, is the only attractive person in it 
The scenes laid in Russia are undoubtedly powerful, and the 
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whole book is dctremely clever and (even more extremely) dis- 
agreeable. ( 


C URRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


The Literature of the Highlands. By Magnus Maclean. (Blackie 
and Son. 7s. \d.)—This book, which is a sequel to the author’s 
“Literature of |the Celts,” and is based on a series of lectures 
delivered in Glasgow University, is accurately enough de- 
scribed by its author as “a succinct and popular account of the 
Gaelic literature of the Highlands after the Forty-Five—the 
golden age of Highland poetry—with information from the best 
available sourcés regarding the lives of the bards, their choice 
poems, the cherming heritage of hymn and song and proverb 
peculiar to thd Celts of Scotland, translations and translators, 
travellers and ixistorians.” Mr. Maclean is an enthusiastic High- 
lander himself,;and perhaps many of his readers will account 
certain of his swans to be no better than geese,—especially some 
of his “poets vf nature,’ and “elegiac, amatory, and satiric 
poets.” On the other hand, his chapter on “Macpherson and his 
Ossian” isan exvellent and judicious statement of the “ pros” and 
“cons.” of one of the most delicate questions in British, and indeed 
in any, literatuxt2,—one which, at all events, it is now admitted, 
Samuel Johnson did not quite get rid of by his rough-and- 
ready methods ‘of treating the author-translator. Mr. Maclean 
gives abundant—some critics may say, in certain cases, super- 
abundant—quotations from the authors whom he deals with. 
All things considered, this work, which is bright, well written, 
and well arranged, is an admirable and trustworthy text-book of 
its subject. 














MODERN SPIRITISM. 


Modern Spiritism. By J. Godfrey Raupert. (Sands and Co. 
5s.)—The author of this very earnest and interesting book, who 
claims to have carried on a systematic study of the modern 
spiritistic movement for a number of years, has been prompted to 
write it because he thinks that, on the one hand, that movement 
is untenable, and, on the other, that it “is increasingly affecting 
all classes and conditions of society, and is beginning to under- 
mine the religious belief and convictions of serious-minded but not 
very accurately informed persons.” The book deserves the most 
careful reading by all who are in any way interested in the 
various phenomena of spiritism, because Mr. Raupert is less con- 
cerned in denying these than in showing that the movement itself is 
altogether antagonistic to Christianity. Even were the work of 
no value otherwise, it would be of especial importance from the 
scientific standpoint, because it marshals in a thoroughly business- 
like fashion the evidence both for and against the truth of spiritism.- 
In this respect no text-book that has recently been published is 
of greater interest. Among the points on which Mr. Raupert lays 
stress, from the mental and moral rather than from the purely 
religious point of view, is the circumstance that the habitual 
cultivation of mind-passivity may in the course of time become a 
source of the greatest possible mental and moral danger, and it is 
not at all improbable that “the cause of many of those more 
obscure mental aberrations and delusions which have so often 
puzzled psychologists and helped to fill our asylums must be 
sought in this direction.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Minor Prophets (Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and 
Micah). By the Rev. R. F. Horton. “The Century Bible.” 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Horton has put 
together a notable amount of learning and sound sense in this 
little volume. We can but glance at one or two details. He 
takes, we see, the view that Hosea’s comparison of Israel to an 
unfaithful wife was drawn from a real experience. The view is 
not without its difficulties, but rival interpretations have more. 
It is no rare thing that a man’s troubles should teach him and 
make him a teacher. The date of Joel, a most important con- 
sideration for its interpretation, he makes post-exilic. This 
book used to be put among the very earliest, but the arguments 
urged by Dr. Horton can hardly be resisted. He owns, we see, 
that “the northern army” in ii. 20 has not been satisfactorily 
explained. Amos is “the earliest prophetical writing that has 
come down to us,” “an autograph document of the middle of the 
eighth century B.C.” The date of Obadiah is left in uncertainty. 
Itis one of Dr. Horton’s merits that he is not positive. He thinks, 


however, that this book should come just before Malachi. The treat. 
ment of Jonah is perhaps the best thing in a good book, «7 
touches the high-water mark of Old Testament theology hs 
other pre-Christian writer quite reaches the universalism which : 
implies. Yahweh, Israel’s God, is seen as the God of the heath a 
also.”—We may quote the saying of the writer of 2 Kings (ry. “ 
that the “Lord had given deliverance unto Syria” by’ the ay 
of Naaman.—At the same time, “everything reminds ug that w, 
are not dealing with historical material.” The great 4 
Micah (v. 2: “ But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah,” &e.) is Pa 
with excellent judgment. It is “a great Messianic prophecy,” but 
“the prophet spoke greater things than he knew. : The 
Messiah whom he foretold, who actually was to be the Saviour of 
the world, fades into the light of common day, and is simply a 
leader who shall deliver Jerusalem from the Assyrians, a mere 
Hezekiah or the like.” This seems sound sense; yet what a storm 
was raised when Bunsen suggested that the “man of sorrows” 
of Isaiah liii., for all its Messianic meaning, might haye been 
drawn from the living Jeremiah. 


The New Testament in Greek. (British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 2s. and 8s. 6d.)—This edition is the result of a collation 
of three texts,—Tischendorff (1869-72), Westcott and Hort (1881), 
and D. Bernhard Weiss (1894-1900). It appears in two forms, with 
and without a critical apparatus. We seo that the “Threg 
Witnesses” text disappears. 


The Letters of John Hus. With Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes by Herbert B. Workman, M.A., and R. Martin Pope, M.A, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The earliest of these letters bears 
date June 30th, 1408. It is addressed to Archbishop Zbinek (of 
Prague), and is clearly significant of what is to follow. The 
prelate had set himself against the Evangelical movement in 
Bohemia, and Hus tells him pretty plainly that he is dis. 
couraging good influences and leaving the bad unchecked. The 
next is a curious contrast. Addressed to the nuns of a certain 
convent, it shows that the Reformer had no idea of breaking 
with the ecclesiastical order of the day. Letters III. and IY, 
belong to the same year; then comes a gap; a struggle in which 
religion and nationality are strangely mixed was going on. : (It 
is curious to read about Czech v. German in view of what is now 
taking place in Austria-Hungary.) Letter VI. is as interest. 
ing as any in the series. It is an answer to one (also given) 
from Richard Wyche, vicar of Deptford, a Wycliffite who had re. 
canted under pressure, but was “of the same opinion still.” In 
1410 Zbinek died, and affairs moved on even more rapidly— 
Letter IX. is a protest addressed to the Pope (John XXIIL)— 
and in September, 1412, Hus was exiled. To this period seven. 
teen letters belong; six were written during his journey to 
Constance, and forty-three during his imprisonment. The last 
bears date June 29th, 1415 (just seven years, it will be noted, 
after the first), a very affecting document with its farewells and 
its solitary legacy of a fur cloak. On July 1st Hus wrote his 
Final Declaration; on July 6th he was put to death with some- 
thing more than the usual barbarity of such proceedings. His 
courage never faltered. At the last he refused a confessor. “I 
have no mortal sin,” he said. One of the triumphant party ex- 
claimed : “ No confessor must be given him, for he is a heretic.” 
Sigismund was not present at the final scene, One may believe 
that he had had enough of the business and of his priestly 
counsellors, even though we may not credit him with the famous 
“blush.” Mr. Workman well remarks that this incident is 
“denied by some historians with as much warmth as if the 
blush were as discreditable to Sigismund as his falsehood.” But 
then the modern apologists for persecutions have got far beyond 
blushing. Mr. Pope, who is responsible for the translations, has 
done his work well as far as we can judge ; while the introductions 
and notes are worthy of the highest praise. The book is a very 
valuable contribution to Church history. 


Napoleon: a Short Biography. By R. M. Johnston. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a quite admirable book. In its two 
hundred and thirty-eight moderate-sized pages it gives a clear 
and comprehensive review of Napoleon’s career, of his military 
achievements, and of his work as a legislator. Mr. Johnston 
has not been fascinated by the greatness of the man whom he 
describes and appreciates. On the other hand, he makes an 
ample recognition of his genius as a soldier and ruler. One way 
of accounting for Napoleon’s extraordinary success has been to 
attribute it to the fact that Europe was not prepared to deal with 
a man who was absolutely without scruple or conscience. This 
Napoleon certainly was; but the phenomenon must have been at 
least conceivable, say by the Prussian statesmen who were willing 
to accept Hanover as a bribe, and by the Czar when he took from 





the hands of this hostis humani generis sundry coveted provinces, 
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———— 
-Finland, for instance. The campaigns, always a difficult 
subject to bring within the understanding of the average 
yader, are excellently described. Mr, Johnston realises the 
situations himself, and makes us realise them, in a quite un- 
common Way. We may specially instance Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and the marvellous struggle which Napoleon made against over- 
whelming odds in the campaign that followed the defeat of 
Leipsic. Waterloo, often as it has been described, has never been 
more clearly portrayed. The chapter on the Code Napoléon 
deserves special mention. 


The Life of Lope de Vega. By Hugo Albert Rennert. (R. 
Brimley Johnson. 12s. 6d. net.)—We cannot praise too highly 
the industry with which Professor Rennert has collected and 
arranged all that could be discovered about the life and works of 
Lope de Vega. He has availed himself of the labours of J. R. 
Chorley (brother of the better-known Henry Chorley), who spent 
much time and toil on a study of the Spanish drama; this 
obligation he amply acknowledges ; and he has contributed much 
from researches of his own. The appreciation of Lope de Vega’s 
character and work which is the outcome of these labours can 
hardly fail to be the standard book on the subject. To say that 
all this work has been thrown away would be ungracious, and 
even unjust. Yet we cannot help thinking that the estimate with 
which Professor Rennert concludes his biography is much exagge- 
rated: “His works remain as an imperishable monument of one 
who, with all his faults, was among the greatest of mankind.” It 
is very difficult, it is true, to put oneself at the point of view from 
which one can judge with philosophical impartiality of this 
extraordinary being. If we may imagine Byron, or, it would be 
fairer to say, Marlowe or Greene (as being contemporaries), taking 
Holy Orders in mature life, but without any kind of moral 
change, becoming an Inquisitor, presiding at the burning of an 
unlucky man who had the double misfortune of holding Lutheran 
opinions and having a Jewish mother, and honoured, most bizarre 
incident of all, with the degree of D.D. by the Pope, then 
we have something like Lope de Vega. One can only say 
that he was a cosa d’Espagna. As to his literary position it is 
dificult to speak. His output was absolutely enormous. He is 
credited with having written more than twenty million verses, a 
number of which it is as difficult to form a conception as it is of 
the distance to the sun. When we say that it is twenty times 
larger than all that is extant of Greek and Latin poetry, we are 
still a long way off realising the bulk. And as toits value? He 
worked a great revolution in the drama of Spain; he was for a 
time the idol of the theatres. But his real merit it is difficult to 
estimate. One thing may be safely said,—nothing that he wrote 
has become a household word among men. Whatever he did for 
Spain, he did not enrich the world. 


Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life. By John Coleman. 2 vols. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 24s. net.)—These two volumes would have 
been the better for a severe editing. Compression was greatly 
needed ; everything in any way worth recording might have been 
easily put into half the space; and it would have been well also 
if, apart from this consideration, there had been some omissions. 


More than once the “ Actor” leaves himself in situations which | 


are, to say the least, ambiguous. What he says, too, about his 
father is sometimes unseemly. ‘The maxim de mortuis, &c., 
is abused, but there are cases in which it is imperative. 
There are amusing things in the book, as, for instance, the 
courage of the lad when he offers himself for the most important 
parts. Neither the dignity of the manager whom he interviewed, 
nor the difficulty of the part which he proposed for himself, nor 
his own tender age, seems to have abashed him. A lad who 
felt himself equal to Hamlet at fourteen ought to have gone far. 
The thread of narrative is not distinctly kept; it is, in fact, a 
case of not being able to see the wood for the multitude of the 
trees. But there is some reasonably good reading; some 
picturesque bits of description ; and some instances of good sense 
and good feeling. Still, we cannot honestly recommend the book 
as a whole, 


A Sporting Paradise. By P. St. Michael-Podmore, M.A, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is very good of those who 
know of “paradises,” sporting or other, to share their knowledge 
with others. Selfish people would keep it to themselves. But 
here we have the name, the place, the route,—in fact, every kind 
of information of which the sportsman could stand in need. The 
truth is that there is no particular secret in the matter,—how can 
there be when “during the autumn and summer half-a-million 
rich Americans spend their holiday here”? The place, then, is 
Muskoka, and the sport is furnished by the moose, who is, of 
course, not so common as he was; the Virginian deer, the black 
bear, and the wolf, and last, not least, the fish. When the 





quadrupeds have disappeared—not, it may be, a very distant 
contingency—the fish will remain, protected by circumstances 
which do not exist in the case of the forest creatures. Among 
the fish the maskinonge takes the first place; other kinds worth 
catching are the bass and the brook-trout. The best time for 
fishing is the early summer; but then the mosquitoes are a 
trouble; in autumn they disappear. We gather that “paradise ” 
is not at all inexpensive. A good guide—and all the guides are 
not good—is said to cost ten shillings a day. This is a pleasantly 
written book, which it amuses one to read, even though one’s 
interest in its subject is not likely to become of practical 
importance. 


Trish Life and Humour in Anecdote and Story. By William 
Harvey. (Eneas Mackay, Stirling. 3s. 6d.)—This is a book 
which it is impossible to judge after such trial as we are able 
to make of it. If we were to keep it at hand for, say, five 
years, dipping into it from time to time, it might be possible 
to give a fair opinion. We certainly found the first part more 
amusing than the last. Was this because the writer had put 
his best things first, or because the power of tasting had been 
worn out? Here are nearly five hundred pages, with several 
“ good things ” on each: however admirable they may be, satiety 
is inevitable. The first chapter is “ Bench and Bar,” and there is 
no place where an Irishman is seen to better advantage, whether 
as prisoner, advocate, witness, or Judge.. There are good stories 
of all, but the one which we shall quote is not funny at all, 
though it is admirably pointed. “The Irish difficulty is of ia 
stupid and honest people trying to govern a quick-witted and 
dishonest one.” That ought to please both sides. 


The Cult of the Chafing Dish. By Frank Schloesser. (Gay and 
Bird. 5s.)—The present writer cannot pretend to pronounce an 
authoritative opinion on this book. That he could do only after 
long experiment, which he might not sutvive. But it looks 
promising. Some of the recipes have an attractive air of novelty 
which yet does not suggest extravagance. And it is certainly 
well written. 


New Eprrions.—Immortality: Thirty-five Chapters. By A. W. 
Momerie, LL.D. (H.R. Allenson. 6d.)——The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, by John Lothrop Motley, 3 vols. (G. Bell and Sons, 
6s. net), issued in the “York Library,” with Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s Biographical Introduction, first prefixed to the edition 
of 1896. There is in this an interesting story which we may re- 
produce. In 1839 Mr. Motley wrote a novel, “ Morton’s Hope” ; 
in 1869 he came to this country as United States Minister, and 
an enterprising publisher announced “a novel by the United 
States Minister.” He had forgotten what it was like; went to 
the British Museum to read it, and found it “engrossed by the 
publisher’s copyist” ; was invited by the chief librarian to be his 
guest and read it on Sunday, and bought the publisher off.—— 
Brownlow North: the Story of his Life and Work. By the Rev. 
Kenneth Moody-Stuart. (C.J.Thynne. 2s.)——The Pocket Atlas 
of the World. By John Bartholomew. (J. Walker. 2s. 6d. net.) 
——A Modern Bee Farm, by 8. Simmins (Woodford Fawcett and 
Co., 5s.), or to give the highly attractive alternative title, “ £300 
per Annum from 30 Acres.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—— 
Alger (J. G.), Napoleon's British Visitors and Prisoners ...(Constable) net 8/6 
Bolton (G. G.), A Specialist in Crime, Cr 8V0 .......00s0ecesceesess0eeee(Beichards) 6/0 
Booth (i. G.), The One and the Many, cr 8V0 .........se0seee0 (Longmans) net 2/6 
Cambridge Modern History (The), Vol. VIII. ......(Camb. Univ. Press) net = 
3/ 


Chomley (C. H.), Protection in Canada and Australasia ...(P. S. King) net 


Churchill (W.), The Crossing : a Novel, Cr 8V0.......ss0sseseeserees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Canted (Bi. Bis}y DEPWNOET 4g OF BVO si coca ecnicasseciocenseartsnesosessnssncgnees (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Courtney (W. L.), The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck (Richards) net 3/6 
Covertside (N.), ‘he Reverend Jack: a Novel, Cr 8VO ...ssccccseeeeeees (Drane) 6/0 






Dale (D.), Brother Francis: a Novel, cr 8vo ........... 
Davies (M.), The Housewife’s What's What, cr 8vo 
Diehl (A.), A Woman Martyr, cr 8V0............ 
Digges (J. G.), The Irish Bee Guide, cr 8vo .. .(Simpkin) net 3/0 
Dumont (E.), The Great Frenchman and the Little Genevese, 8vo 

(Duckworth) net 7/6 
Emanuel (W.), The Snob, 460..........ssssssssessesseese-eoesee( Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Fiske (A. K.), The Modern Bank, cr 8V0 ..,......s0.cccseeseeees (S. Apgictco) net 6/0 
Fletcher (C. R. L.), An Introductory History of England, $vo (J. Murray) 7/6 
Furniss (Harry) at Home, Written by Himself, 8vo . ...(Unwin) net 16/0 
Gardner (C. G.), Dudley Castle: a Tale, cr 8vo (Stockwell) 6/0 
Gibb (E. J. W.), History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. I ‘oy 8vo (Luzac) net 21/0 
Gilpin (W. B.), “ Pony Express,” Cr 8V0 ......ssscseceeseeeeeeeeee--- (Routledge) 2/6 
Griffith WF}: The Stolen Submarine: a Novel, cr 8vo ...........(F. V. White) 6/0 
Hastie (W.), Fria of the Reformed Church, er 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Holmes (B.), Surgical Emergencies: the Surgery of the Head, cr 8vo 

(S. Appleton) net 12/0 
Lane (T. O’Neill), English-Irish Dictionary, cr 8vo ............-.....(Nutt) net 12/6 
Latter (O. H.), The Natural History of Some Common Animals, er 8vo 

Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 

Marsh (A. E. N.), A History of the Borough and Town of Calne, demy 8vo 

(R. S. Heath) net 10/6 
Mawson (E. O.), Pioneer Irrigation, 8V0...........::s:0++++s0+++«(Lockwood) net 10/6 
Model Answers to Questions Set by the Sanitary Institute, cr 8vo 

(Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 2/6 

Nicklin (J. A.), Secret Nights, cr 8V0 ......sseseccsssessssersnseeesseenseee (Nutt) net 2/6 
North (T.), The Herbs of Medea, 12mo.,..... (E. Mathews) net 2 


peciusnaepetnesere (Everett) 6/0 
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Peptelow (J. N.), England v. Australia : Test Matches, 1877 to 1904, cr 8vo 
(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
vue (8.), A Later Correspondence, 2 Vols. 8V0 .......0++sesseee-.-.(Lane) net 32/0 
Potter (M. H.), The Flame Gatherers: a Novel, cr 8v = millan) 6/0 
Puller (F. W.), The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and Tradition, 
PMDUNN bo occ ds sacsacdoceaiu ckdbsabecvovoss dav'seot dhckedcdececschasbedcecenpuctcbithavsl(Oue Alias) OPO 
Purnell (E. K.), Magdalene College, Cambridge, cr 8vo (F. £.Robinson) net 5/0 
Smallwood (M. G.), Vandyck, 16M0 ...........:sesseeseesesseeeeecesees( Methuen) net 2/6 
Stanley (W.), A hh of the Will: a Novel, cr 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Sylvester (J. J.), Collected Mathematical Papers, Vol. I., imp 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Theal (G. M.), History of South Africa, 1846 to 1860, 8vo...(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Thompson (V.), Spinners of Life: a Novel, cr 8vo ................(Methuen) 6/0 
Unwin (G.), Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Warren (A.), Commercial Travelling. Cr 8VO ...ssssessessesserserersseeees(UDWin) 6/0 
Watson (E. H. L.), The por ry | of a Man: a Novel, cr 8vo...(S. C. Brown) 6/0 
Weir (H.), Our Poultry, and All About Them, Vol. II. ...(Hutchinson) net 14/0 
White (W. A.), The Court of Boyville, cr 8vo.... ...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Young (BR. E.), Henderson : a Novel, cr 8vo .... (Gay & Bird) 6/0 















DEATH. 


Macray.—On the 8th inst., at The Limes, Holden Road, Woedside Park, N., 
Archibald Hutton Mackay, aged 56 years, 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS &CURTAINS. 
7d. to 38.64. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


I 
LIBERTY & CO. (cfisrtistic Wares & Fabrics) LONDON: 
Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTLYGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











(aaa, 
HAMPTONS 
Are This Day making a Special Display of 


SIDEBOARDS 


In Oak, Mahogany, and Italian Walnut, 
view to affording the best value in Sideboanie pet pened ith 


Many of these are modelled on famous 


18th Century & Elizabethan Examp| 
the fine proportions of the originals bei * 
the accommodation is adapted to Present. day Tequneaa While 
For many examples of best current valwes in Dining Room Furniturg 


see Hamptons’ New Book, C199, sent free on application, 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, gy’ 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO, 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr Wine.”—Florence Com i 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to caretal onan 93 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is “a e 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,”—4A, B, Grifiths Ph » 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. » RD, 
Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of) 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted,” —p 8 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other,” : 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. “ About ten , 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent” —E. N. T bought afew 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s, 6d. per dozen half-bottleg, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 








Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
£36 7s. 6d. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
& per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Pian, for £1,000. 
Upon which Tue Mutvat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 
5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 
Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 





For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16,17, 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN.., (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
HvuTcHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

















ROYAL THE WORLD, 

INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL 

COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 

FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000, 

GENERAL LOCIDRNE & SICKNESS. 

ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 








INSURANCE, Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
BY SPECIAL (DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | ani Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00,3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 


TO THE KING. 








Whitens the Teeth. 

Pfevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold_by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 
Garpen, Lonpon. / 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Ee se SUEDE. _Freach maine, yyaee cut = 
inish, . ite, an ours: fot 

GLOVES. Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pait, 
AS te 8 Siz Pairs for 228. 6d. (Sample pals 

GLOVES. eerie, scabs sie * 





DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore STREET, We 
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WIIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lro. 


Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 


EstaBiisHeD 1824, 


Capital—52 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—13} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
he Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


jes Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
z. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 


Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 


Fruicis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, y L I 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


CS.1, 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
Duties. seas aaes ats 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 








1 Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
ROBERT LEWIS, Geueral Manager. 
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application to 














EWISH RELIGIOUS UNION. 


The COMMITTEE DESIRE to ENGAGE a GENTLEMAN to assist in 
the work of the Union, and “re deliver Addresses and conduct the 
Services.—Apply by letter to the HON. SECRETARIES, Glen Lynn, 
Gresham Road, Staines. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the Pupil-Teacher Centre at 
Stafford. Preference will be given to Candidates who are registered (or 
ualified for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. Salary, 
175 per annum, 

Forms of application must be returned not later than June 22nd, and can be 


obtained from 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A, 
County Education Offices, Stafford, 
June 3rd, 1904, 


NIVERSITY OF LRBD Ss. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL of the University of Leeds INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of MISTRESS of METHOD, which will become 
vacant on the lst October, 1904. Experience in Secondary as well as Primary 
training required, and a University Degree or its equivalent expected. 
Salary £300 a year. Applications, with testimonials, will be received by the 
BEGISTRAR of the University up to June 30th. 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALI, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
A BESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACK NZIE-SMITH, 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 
every case calling for special consideration, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor- 
tunity is sere for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 





) 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 





lNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offe 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


q *- LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 














For girls from seven years of age. 





There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrang ts are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 





A DAILY PAPER ABROAD can OFFER an OPEN 

ING with unusual prospects toa rising JOURNALIST (or one who has 
been associated with first-class Journalism). Candidates should not be above 
the age of 35, and a University man preferred.—Address, by letter, “ P.,” c/o 
Messrs. Crossley and Co., 57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


UPIL.—VACANCY in quiet High-Class EDINBURGH 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, either for a boarder or day 

pupil desiring to study for Higher Local Examination or Entrance to one of 

the Women’s Colleges. Fee £60 to cover all school expenses, including games, 
Refs. exchanged.—No. K63, Keith’s Advt. Agency, 59 George St., Edinburgh. 





Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention paid to health. Lllustrated Prospectus on application. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the B 
ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR. 











LITTLE GIRL, about 12 years of age, could be 

RECEIVED into a doctor’s family in Kent to be EDUCATED 
along with his youngest daughter.—Box 27, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ENT HILLS.—TO LET for July and August, to careful 

tenants only, a LADY’S HOUSE, with 3 sitting, 7 bedrooms; good 

gardens, library, and water supply ; use of two horses aud carriages. Sunny 
and bracing, 700 ft. above sea level. 10 guineas.—BERRY, Wrotham. 


AMPDEN HILL.—FOR SALE, on summit of hill, with 
fine view, near Tube and Inner Circle lines, HOUSE, containing two 
reception rooms, six bedrooms, kitchen, and usual offices. Electric light 
throughout. Possession on completion. Phillimore lease 75 years to run; £10 
ground-rent.—N. CHAPLIN, 19 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 








ASTBOURNE (BONN, MEADS).—A fully equipped 

PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in beauti- 

ful residence, close to Sea and Downs. Education on Modern lines, and every 

facility for advancement in Music and Languages. Physical culture. Field for 
games.—Principals, Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON. 


fy ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
i Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, kc. 
\ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
'y SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-tield. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

















OR SALE, a Private Collection, 37 ARTIST PROOF 

ENGRAVINGS of TADEMA'’S PICTURES, including some early ones, 

in oak and gold frames, Low price.—‘‘ OWNER,” 28 Springfield Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 


Syn ue AN at present in England, returning to 
ARGENTINA in August, who owns an ESTANCIA in one of the best 
= of the country, CAN TAKE ONE or TWO SONS of GENTLEMEN as 
UPILS. Preference would be given to those who have just left school and 
really mean to work. Excellent opportunity to obtain appointments or invest 
capital in the district after a year’s experience. References exchanged.—For 
terms and full particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. J. CLEMENT BROWN, 
Solicitor, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OMESTIC TRAINING for GENTLEWOMEN, in 
LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CLUB. Terms lis, 61. weekly, including 
board, single bedroom, and practical instruction in cookery, mending, all 
branches housewifery and honsehold accounts. Daily routine of house under- 
taken by Pupils, under Certificated Teachers.—Apply, MANAGERESS, 
19 Oakley Street, Chelsea, London. 


A PERFORMANCE of the MASQUE “ DEMETER,” 
written by Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES, will be GIVEN (weather per- 
mitting) in the GARDEN of SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD, on 
WEDNESDAY, June 22nd, at 4 p.m. 
Tickets, price 3s. each, muy obtained from Mr. ACOTT, High Street, 
Oxford, or at the gate. They will be allotted in order of application, 














EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
(Formerly of Great Harrowden Hall, Northants). 
Prospectus on application. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— 

President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Secretary— 

Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. ‘Treasurer—The Rev. W. J. 

FRERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. The Sseretary will be pleased to send 

Reports gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
for a small fee. Subscriptions are requested. 


ORTICULTURE. 
VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in return for work. Board by arrangement, 
Choice Fruit and Flowers for Market and Home Varden, 
Tustruction by Gold Medalbst, 


WINLO, CHUDLEIGH, DEVON, 
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T; MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Refifed Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Down i 


‘, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thoough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and 


° 
pe ists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special re; to s | Covered Fives Courts. 
° 


ly trained in and out o 


ing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefull. 
cialise in Lan; 


schook, Excellent “gps for elder girls to 
History, Literature. Music, 
Fees from 100 guineas perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 4rz. 


Prmcirat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


2 zanguages, 
and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 


———__ 


AKHAM. SCHOOL  § (Pom 
‘A small Public School with moderate fees, ded 15g, 
he following additions undertaken within the last year wil] be f 
ned on Speech Day. Old School restorod and fitted a3 a Reading Rooney 
useum. New Science buildings and Workshop. Large (dato 
f For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, who tae shumerons 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. HEAD. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principals — A. 


resident — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. 


(late Director Sivepoe be Say sary Mrs, 
ALEX:ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladie# as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
to successful students. 
ualified teachers. References permitted 
t+. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 


Gold ¢nd Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award 
Schoojs and Colleges supplied with 
to Lomi Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, 
Rev. IH. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 








and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology pnd Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


haw BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

¢7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are tr’ined in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schoo{s. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 


SnD 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, — SCHOLAR 
SHIPS,—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy subjects. Special Clanng 8th, 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without ~ 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Vive Boarding-houses,— ’ Master 

A. J. GALPIN, M.A, » Ber, 


TTC 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'TSHIRE—Pypii 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers Barriste, 
&ec., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular edi 
Patna yy ong ete ae gg Se Bishops of Durham and 
iverpool, s of Canterbury and ‘Peterborough, Pre 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. att Wendary Webb 


LS 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium laborate: : 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages * 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 














SS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONIION, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimiping. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
-}-Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-B§thing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquixing French ; 
Twelv Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Minis 2rs’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Tj AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excelent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examifiation and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head f the High School, Blackbuzn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 

iding ; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss S. CARR. 
b 


LAVERTON , ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Mefs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospéctus from PRINCIPAL. 




















¥ 
T: MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
3 STIRLINGSHIRE. 
4 Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
é First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


| MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
k LASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 





Educgtion. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masteys. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
olass-tooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


T: HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
ivINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
Hous, situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Crick4t, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdchr exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, omd Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


‘MPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 

iss 8S. Hi. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 

STURENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 

whenfrequired ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and chntinental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


TTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
gor GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 


wi . 
; LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
Je 4, CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Good’ modera education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Weflington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

















ROMS GROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. y? 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
JUNE 30th and JULY Ist. 3 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION fy 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 22nd to 2th 

next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. " 


is 

/ hgh eg SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 

the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING —A 

EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 

£50 each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY Sth and étk, 
Application to be completed by June 27th. 


i; ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


FOUR “SEXEY’” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £2) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


VHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER~ 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions, 0) 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees,—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘I. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, STAFFS. 
A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP open to Boys under 12 will be COMPETED 


for SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, 


G L ee. ce ee eee ie | ee 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY I4th and 15th, 


























Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
Coliege, Glenalmond, Perth. 


iileniietamadininatesl SCHOOL, NANTWIOCOHLZ 


An UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Admission Examination, July 5th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on JUNE 29th, 20th, and JULY 1st, to fill not less than 
Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 
Exhibitions.— For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
= BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &e. 














RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

{ aBOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healghy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss, BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
Sy R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

i“ THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
year; old. Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application. 


DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 

garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 

by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
ALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
‘for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kinéergarten and Transition Closs for children under eight, Drilling, cricket. 











RIVAT SB TUITION 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, aud 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


QUNDLE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12ru and 131m, 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


IERREMONT COLLEGES 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 

sea bathing; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 

Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


ANCASTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £31 10s., £20, and £15 a year 
EXAMINATION, July 19th. 














Beference to Parents aud Head-Masters, 


Further particulars from Rev. H. A. WATSON, Head-Master. 
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Qt. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
S PADDINGTON, W. 


the WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
ical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services, 
six ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2ist. 
Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


———— 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, 5 ULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
end Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woodiwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew's ; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Yor Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hitield’s Hail, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURB®HEHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 




















T BEES, CUMBERLAND.— 

There will be EIGHT VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION next 
September, reducing fees for Board and Tuition to £33-£37 per annum ; 
three reserved for natives of Cumberland and Westmorland. St. Bees is an 
Flizabethan Grammar School recently reconstituted as a First-Grade Public 
School. Splendid climate; fine buildings; very valuable leaving Scholarships 
to Universities. Highest fees for Board, Tuition, and Laundress, £55.— 
Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School open to all Classes, 

with Medical Foundation. The ANNUAL K#LXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply THE BURSAR, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sous of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 

Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the Engineering Public Services, oderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C.N. NAGEL, M.A. 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


Valuable and extensive Modern Library of a Gentleman (deceased). 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 2lst, 
and following day, at 1 o'clock, the above VALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising 
Daniell’s Voyage round Great Britain, coloured plates, 8 vols.; The Ch 
Reports, 50 vols.; Sets of the Paleontographical, Ray, Linnean, and o 
Learned Scientific Societies; Works on Gevlogy, Astronomy, Botan: (in- 
cluding a Set of Sowerby), Ornithology, Natural History, and General CO 5 
Dictionary of National Biography, 67 vols.; Fine Library Editions of the 
Historical Works of Gibbon, Mommsen, Curtius, Freeman, Froude, Stubbs, 
and many others; Histories of the United States; Books of Travel and 
Standard Biographies; Modern Theologieal Works; Best Editions of the 
Writings of Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving, &c., the whole in 


excellent condition, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, 


J Reerrrorss HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TH DAY, June 23rd, 
and following day, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising 
Koburger’s Buch der Schatzbehalter, 1491, and other Early and Black-Letter 
Printed Books; Books in Old English Literature; Sauvan’s Pictu: ue Tour 
of the Seine, large paper, &c., 3 vols., morocco extra, from the Duchesse de 
Berry's Library ; Boydell’s Shakespeare and Milton, 13 vols.; Booth’s Rough 
Notes on British Birds, 3 vols.; a Set of the Bibliographical Society, 18%4- 
1903; Cockayne’s Peerage, 8 vols. ; Carlyle’s French Revolution, 3 vols., and 
other First Editions of Dickens, &c.; an interesting Collection of Autograph 
Letters; Encyclopedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 35 vols.; Century Dic- 
tionary, 8 vols.; to which is added the remaining Portion of the Economic 
Library of a Gentleman. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








DUCATION. | 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 


has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holds a Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 
teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms and references on application. 
RESDEN.—Mrs. GRENSIDE, Thornhill Rectory, 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, WISHES TO RECOMMEND a happy, refined 
HOME with a GERMAN LADY, where her Daughter has been staying 
for three years for study of Music, Languages, and Painting. Moderate 
terms. 

















L DH ETI M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 

ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ME. DOUVET OFFRE aux INSTITUTRICES 
pendant les vacances d’été un ‘‘HOME” & des prix tris modérés,— 
Paris, 188bis Boulevard Péreire. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne; 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reicrence permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. Johu Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address; Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 




















UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. aay 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, app! the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwe ouse, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

a eeieeteen to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. 


PPR. wt TING UNDERTAKEN. 


MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 











Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 to £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 3.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 











DR. HENRY S. LUNN’S 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s, S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse- 
power 4,000. 
£5 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, Extensions to Chamonix, 
Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &e. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, FES. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, : 
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No?Pts ERN ASSURANCE 
COMP. 


Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £6,523,000. 


The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
house at Aberdeen on Friday, June 10th, 1904, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. , 

The following is a summary of the report referred 


— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£1,019,209, showing an increase of £58,843, in compari- 
son with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £492,152, or 48°3 per cent. 
of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £342,049, or 33°6 per cent. of the premiums, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,160 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £441,950. These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting 
to £16,166, and single premiums amounting to £1,540. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £269,691, and from interest £123,682, 

The CLAIMS amounted to £251,609, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited in the Life Accounts to 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £67,793 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £4,249,070. : 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1903 be £90,000 
(being.dividend of £2 10s, per share, and bonus of 10s. 
per share), in addition to £6,000, the instalment of 
4s. per share now due of the Shareholders’ Life 
Bonus, 1901-5, 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Hubbard, 
H. Cosmo QO. Bonsor, Esq. 

Esq. Frederick Huth Jackson, 
Serctes — ae » - 

almers, i enr ames Lubbock, 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Eso, 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro,| Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 

Esq. West, G.C.B. 

SECRETARY.—H. E. WILSON. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY.—H. GAYFORD, 

FIRE W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
DEPARTMENT { Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 

Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1903, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
: By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 222 Pye, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine.. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priteof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 








Messrs, LAMLEY and CO, 
announce the Publication of an 
Important Novel, 


PRIDE OF GLAY. 


A Life Study: 


By the Author of “George Savile,” 
“Glamour,” &c. 


Large crown 8vo, 241 pp., 6s. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


BETTESWORTH BOOK 


Talks with a Surrey Peasant. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 


“ A unique human document.””—Daily Chronicle. 
** Of the school of George Borrow.” —Daily News. 


LAMLEY and CO., Exhibition Road, S8.W. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 23% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
- si Holborn, Wc. — 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
SGRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 











ie 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PAC... cccccccccccccccccccccse $1010 0 
Half-Page ....+++ - 56530 
Quarter-Page ....e6s oo wrest 
Narrow Column ...... ee 810 0 
Half-Column ......00+ e- 113 0 
Quarter-ColumM ....cecscscses O17 6 


COMPANIES. 


Outside Page ...ccccccsesseeeLl4 14 0 
Inside Page ..cccccccseececees 12123 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

cross two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
138. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
; Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om so ee, OS, O2KS... 078 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 

«Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, Indi 

China, &c. oo }6=Cl owe (Cs 18... 0 16'S... OS Q 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


eee on 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





EFFINGHAM WILSON’ 


NEW BOOKS,’ 





JUST PUBLISHED.—10s. 64, net, 


LE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Les Usages de la Place de Londres 
Anglais. Par G. CuEvittiurp, ot les Fonds 
“Will constitute a most useful 
foreigners, the foreign banks and tanker all be 
them a thorough knowledge of the customs dee 
Stock Exchange.”—Sunday Timer = 





JUST PUBLISHED.—10s. 64. net, 


ARBITRAGE IN BULLION, 


COINS, BILLS, STOCKS, SHAR 
OPTIONS. By Dr. Henry ‘Devesia’? ba 
“Dr. Henry Deutsch has a thorough practical 
knowledge of the intricate business with Shich he 
deals, and has succeeded in producing a very valu. 
able text-book.”—Daily Chronicle, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—6s. net, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND 


FINANCE OF FIRE INSURANCE. By PR, 
Harcourt Kircuin, 
““The author has accomplished a difficult task 
with much success.”—Morning Post, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—SECOND EDITION, 
ENLARGED, 5s. net. 


HISTORY and PRINCIPLES 


OF BANKS AND BANKING. By 4. 17, 
Easton, Author of ‘‘ The Work of a Bank.” 
«« The work shows that he has studied the subject 
with attention, and it also gives evidence of a prac 
tical knowledge of the subject.”—Athenzum, 


THE MASTER MARINER'S 


LEGAL GUIDE, By Atsert Savnpzns, 
10s. 6d. net. 
** A book to be included in every ship’s library, 
and to be studied by every aspirant for rank m 
maritime realms.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MARITIME LAW. Illustrated 


by the History of a Ship from and including 
the Agreement to build her until she becomes 
atotalloss. By ALBERT SAUNDERS. 2ls. net. 
‘Mr. Saunders shows a thorough grasp of the 
law and a wide knowledge of the practical side of 
shipping.” —Law Journal. 


THE LAW RELATING TO 


POWERS OF ATTORNEY AND PROXIES, 
By V. Sr. Cram Mackenzie, B.A., Barrister 
at-Law. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Mackenzie has rendered a very useful public 
service alike to the legal profession and to the 
ordinary business man,”’—Zimes, 











JUST PUBLISHED.—2s, net. 


A PRECIS OF THE LAW 


AFFECTING LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
By Lawrence Ducxworts, Barrister-at-Law, 
« An immense amount of knowledge and truth ia 
a little well-ordered space.” —Pail Mall Gazette, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—2s. net. 


THE LAW RELATING T0 
THE COMPULSORY TAKING OF LAND 
BY PUBLIC COMPANIES AND_ LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. By THomas Wacuory, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

‘A singularly clear and concise statement of the 

Law.”—Law Journal. 


BANKS AND THEIR CUS- 


TOMERS. A Practical Guide for all who keep 
Banking Accounts from_ the Customer’s point 
of view. Seventh and Enlarged Edition. By 
Henry WarkREN. 2s. net. 


“His revelations are startling.”’—Morning Post. 


THE LAW RELATING TO 


THE PAYMENT OF COMMISSION. By W. 
HoLianpD Lupton, B.A. 1s. 6d. net. 
“Should meet with considerable popularity.” 
—British Trade Journal. 








Catalogues gratis and post-free. 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, 
11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C 
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Some Sensational 
Rumours Contradicted. 


DOO OSO OHHH OSSHHHHHHHOHHHOHOHHOOOOD 


The offer made by “The Times” to supply the paper to 

r purchasers upon a novel system has not only met 

vith prompt and conspicuous success, but has also given rise 

to some of the preposterous conjectures which, like camp- 

followers in the rear of an army, seem always to attach them- 
glves to any important undertaking. 


Various silly tales have been told—and some of them 
printed—ascribing the step which has been taken to external 
influences and to changes in the ownership or management of 
the paper. A letter, a copy of which we print upon this 
page, has been sent by Mr. Walter to a correspondent who 
repeated to him some of these rumours. 


The ownership of “The Times” by one family through the 
reigns of five English Sovereigns and of 33 successive Govern- 
ment Administrations is interestingly shown by the following 
table :-— 

John Walter, founder of ** The Times” saphena tina Landen. 








roprietor, editor, and 


| 
John Walter (1776-1847), 
imes”; purchaser of 


manager of ‘The 
Bear Wood. M.P. for the county of Berkshire 
1832-1837, and for Nottingham in 1841, 


John Walter (1818-1894), prietor and manager 
of ‘The Times.”” M.P. for Nottingham 1847, 
1852, 1857; for Berkshire 1859; and from 

-1885. Pioneer of the “ Walter Press” = 
(1) Emily Frances Court (d. 1858); (2) Flora 
Macnapb. 


| 
William Walter, manager 
of *The Times” some 
* time before 1803, 





I | 
John Walter (d. 1870). Arthur Fraser Walter (b. 1846). 


The field of discussion having been cleared by an authorita- 
tive contradiction of these rumours, the reader may be 
reminded of some of the salient points of the offer which 
“The Times” will continue for only'a few days more. 


Under the new system the purchaser for one year only is 
treated as a wholesale buyer. ‘The Times” will be supplied 
to him during the 52 weeks beginning July 4th at a price at 
which in the past it has been offered to only the most 
important wholesale newsvendors. The advantage is no 
mere rhetorical flourish; it yields a saving of 18s. a year. 
The subscriber pays no more for “ The Times ” until July Ist, 
1905, than he would ordinarily pay for it up to April 8th, 
1905. He is thus practically getting the paper for three 
weeks in next April, for. the whole of next May, and for the 
whole of next June for nothing. 


No Loss when Staying Away from Home. 


Subscribers who are making a stay away from home suffer 
noinconvenience. For such a subscriber may, without extra 
charge, have his copy of ‘“‘The Times” delivered to him at his 
temporary place of residence through a newsvendor in that 
place; or, also without charge, have the paper sent to him by 
= to any part of the United Kingdom from “ The Times” 

fice. On the other hand, if his movements for two or three 
weeks are to be so uncertain that he does not know where 
delivery can be effected, he may temporarily stop his paper, 
and his subscription will, upon its expiration, be renewed 
without extra charge, for a period equal to the period of 
interruption. Save, however, in the case of naval and military 
officers ordered away from home, such extensions must not 
exceed, in the aggregate, three months. 


In addition, however, to all these ecnsiderations of 
economy, the new system offers to the subscriber very 
material advantages. He will make his payments to our 
office with the knowledge that he has entered into relations 
with “The Times” itself; he will know that he has pro- 
tected himself against the irregularities and possibilities of 
dispute which so often arise from permitting domestie ser- 
vants to order newspapers and pay for them at irregular 
intervals. He can make his payments to “The Times” at 
monthly, quarterly, or annual intervals, as indicated on the 
order form printed at the foot of this advertisement. From 
every point of view, then, the new system is so greatly to the 
advantage of the newspaper reader that the only fact which 
needs to be urged upon his attention is that he must take 
advantage of the offer without delay, or he may lose the 
opportunity. 


LETTER FROM MR. WALTER. 





“The Times” Office, 
Printing House Square, E.C. 


“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 8th inst.,im which you refer to certain ‘ rumours’ 
calculated in your opinion to injure the position of 
‘The Times.’ 

“Such rumours are so absurd in themselves, and so 
utterly baseless in point of fact, that it might seem un- 
necessary to pay any attention to them; and hitherto I 
have acted in accordance with that view. 

“ Tt may be, however, that the moment has arrived when 
it is desirable to contradict once for all the idle talk to 
which you refer, and to state for the benefit of all con- 
cerned that there is not, and never has been, one word of 
truth in it. The control of ‘The Times’ has been in my 
hands for a good many years past, it is there now, and 
there it will remain until events over which mortals have 
no control shall place it in the hands of my successor. 
Until that happens you may rest assured that ‘no outside 
influence of any kind or of any origin will ever be per- 
mitted to affect the character of the great institution which 
was founded by my great-grandfather 120 years ago, 
which has never for a moment passed from under the 
control of his lineal successors, and which I, in my turn, 
have the honour and the responsibility of conducting 
to-day. 

“TI am, Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“A. F. WALTER. 
“ June 10, 1904.” 





THE FORM SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE, but no 
payment need now be made. 


Subseribers who PREFER to forward a Cheque with the Subscrip- 
tion Form, instead of waiting, may date the cheque July 4th. All 
cheques should be made payable to “THE TIMES” Special Account, 
and crossed “ Barclay & Co.” 

Tue Manacer, ‘THe Times,” 
inting House Square, London, E.C. 
Fill in date ... 1904. 

Please enter my name as a discount subscriber to Toe Times for one year 
—52 weeks—beginning with Monday, July 4th, 1904, and finishing with Satur- 
day, July Ist, 1905. 

I will on July 4th send you a remittance for— 

Strike out 5s. 6d., to be followed by eleven payments of 5s. 6d. each, 
payable on the 4th day of each succeeding month. 
16s., to be followed by three payments of 16s. each, on October 
Perot 8th and December 31st, 1904, and on March 31st, 1905, 
paragrap £3, in full for one year—52 weeks. 
I desire “‘ Tuz Times” to be delivered to me by post, post-free, or through 


(@) Mr. ..ccccccrererccee cess 





eee iit prroocensrats peers a 100 eeeees ceseeee ses sseceseenees 


Ob, cerecccceceeseccesarerrecence 


(Fill in address of newsvendor.) 


AOee eee nee eee e eee seeeeneeeee sees eset es eees BOEEOES PERSE RERSEE SRE REEE ES SEE EEE 





I engage not to sell the paper, and this subscription is subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in your published offer. If for any reason you desire to do so, 
you may with one week's notice stop the delivery, returning to me the due 
proportion of payments made for the unexpired term. 


(Bignatare and adres) .2...ccvccccserscescesncessnas covsers cocccoesoscossnsodgononcoseesenes 





NOTE.—If the subscriber desires to secure “Tue Times” for two years— 
104 weeks—he should alter the form accordingly, thus obtaining for £6 
what regular subscribers pay £8 for. But this is the last chance which 
readers of the Spectator will have of securing ‘‘ Tue Times” for two years, 
for on Monday, June 20th, the two-year offer will be withdrawn. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should enclose with their remittances, whether 
they are making one payment in full or only a payment of 16s., an addi- 
tional £1 6s. for Foreign Postage. 

N.B.—Are you already a daily purchaser of THE TIMES ? ......cscsecsssssseseee rescore 

(a) Insert here Name and Address of Newsvendor through whom you have 
hitherto received the paper, or of the Newsvendor through whom you now 
desire to receive it, 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 
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2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


SINGLE. CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in., 
£7 10s, 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


PRICES 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 
€ 
Sola in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 21b. Tins, 1/8. 44d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Notice to Artists, 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 37 Bedford 

: Street, Strand, London, W.C., offers a Prizg 
of THREE GUINEAS for the best Black. 
and-White Drawing illustrating a Scene in 
any well-known Fairy Story or Legeng. 
Drawings to be sent in on or before the 
30th inst. The successful Drawing ang 
the Copyright in it to be the property of 
the Publisher. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(Limite) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at any 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from UONHK GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, fProspectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. ; 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Ola Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


ARGAINS.—BALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 
g vols., new, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net) ; Ency. Brit., 10th ed., 35 vols. hf. mor., 
£25 (pub. £79) ; Punch, 100 vols, in 25, £9 15s.—Catalogue free. Libraries and 
small parcels of good books purchased for cash. Buyers sent any distance. 
3,000 books wanted, list free—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections. oe, Books, 1st Editions,{JManuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommeen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839 ; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 














Just published. Post-free on application. A New and Revised List of 
TEXT BOOKS AND MANUALS FOR STUDENTS IN 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Many of these works are used as Text Books for the Examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Staff Corps. Also as Class Books in 
Colleges and Schools in India, 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 
7 Stationers’ Halli Court, E.C. 
Just Published, Price Half-a-Crown. 
HANDBOOK ON THE ART OF TEACHING AS 
APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


For the use of Students (and those Preparing for Examinations for Teachers’ 
Diplomas). By Joun WakkinER, Mus.D., Lecturer on the ‘‘ Art of Teaching” 
at ‘I'rinity College, London. 

Published by the BOARD of TRINITY COLLEGE, London, and sold by 
A. HAMMOND and CO., 6 King Street, Regent Street, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmsen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_-— 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 














OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—25s. each off for Whistler Catalogue of Etchings, 
1874; Zastrozzia Romance, 1810; Rawlinson's Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 1878 ; 
£10 each offered for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1839; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waver- 
ley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Rowola, 8 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; £20 for Col- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848. All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather, 





Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to 3 mths, 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


Malted Food, No. 3. 
From 3 to6 mths, 


From 6 mths. & upwards. 





A pamphlet on “* Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London. E.C. 
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WOMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


yk. SAVAGE LANDOR’S NEW BOOK ON THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


THE GEMS OF THE EAST: Sixteen Thousand 
of Research Travel among Wild and Tame Tribes of Enchanti: 
Jsands. With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by 
the Author. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Of absorbing interest.......A work that tells us very 
uch which is quite new, and that is always fresh and independent in 
jon.” 








THE LIFE OF THE 
yARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


gir WituiaM LEE-WakneER, K.C.S.I. In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
$y0, 256. net. 





— 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Newly Arranged, with Additions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the late ALFRED AINGER. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 8s. net, 

[Eversley Series. 








THE DIVERSIONS OF A MUSIC-LOVER. 


By C. L. GRAVES. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Globe,“ The book will appeal irresistibly to all lovers of music and of fun.” 





NEW AND NOTABLE 6s, 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE QUEEN’S QUAIR ; or, The Six Years’ Tragedy, 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


NOVELS. 


THE CROSSING. 
[Ready next Tuesday, 


EDITH WHARTON. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, and other Stories, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
RULERS OF KINGS. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


MR. NASH’S SUMMER LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
A STARTLING BOOK. 


RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 

RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 

RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 
By CARL JOUBERT. 


N.B.—Every one interested in the Russo-Japanese War should read this 
book. It throws a searching light on official life and maladministration in 
Russia, and indicates the reasons for her reverses in the East. 











SECOND IMPRESSION.—Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
MY.MEMORIES. By the Countess or Munster. 


*,* Lady Munster remembers the time when William IV. was King. She 
has known London society and its great figures for more than half a century. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
REVISED EDITION, with New Chapters on the Personal Relations between 
Queen Elizabeth and her Favourites. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Author of “ The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—Ready This Day. 
HIGH NOON. By Atice Brown, Author of “The 


Mannerings.” 
**One instant only is the sun at noon.” 
FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


THE LETTERS WHICH NEVER 
REACHED HIM. 
Outlook,—‘‘ Surely the most pathetic love letters that ever were written,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE WINE OF LOVE. By H. A. Hryxson. 


Daily Mail.—* A vivacious story which ought to be widely read,” 


THE TRIUMPH OF MRS. ST. GEORGE, By Percy Wuire. 
LORD AND LADY AS'ON. By E. H. Coorer. 
THE ADMIRABLE TINKER, By EpGar Jepson. 
THE LAND OF SILENCE. By G. B. Buran, 
JEZEBEL’S HUSBAND. By Marx Asuron, 


Shortly. 
THE BRIGHT FACE OF DANGER. By BN. ; 


STEPHENS, 
Price 3s. 6d. Shortly. 

THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By Cosmo Hamrtton, 
Shortly. 

THE BLUE FOX, By W. H. Heum. 
[Shortly. 





London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, W.O, 





SMITH, ELDER AND €0.’S LIST. 


The OUTLOOK.—“A delightful sketch,” #\ 
NOTICE.—Z%e FIRST [IMPRESSION 


oMY FRENCH FRIENDS, 
by CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” 
“ The Rising Generation,” &c., crown 8vo, 
6s., ts exhausted. A SECOND JM- 
PRESSION will be Ready immediately. 


Daily News.—“ Rarely does the reviewer have the good fortune to light on so 
delightful a volume.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ Bright and attractively written sketches......There is 
enough of shrewd observation, careful study of character, and unforced 
— in them to furnish the literary outfit of a score of average novel 
writers.’ 





With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


FIRST SERIES. TEMPERAMENTS. 
By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P. 


Scotsman.—* Conceived in a thoroughly scientific spirit,and the facts, reflec- 
tions, and arguments are always presented with clearness and strength.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The topic is one of vital interest to us all...... . 
We have read the book with the greatest enjoyment.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A NOVEMBER CRY. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “ John Lott’s Alice,” 


*,* The scene of the story is laid on a Suffolk farm, managed by two culti- 
vated women. A village tragedy and the crude vengeance of a farm-hand lead 
to the intrusion of a lover upon the mutual devotion of the two women. One 
loves and is beloved ; the other is jealously suspicious, not without justice, as 
the development of the story reveals. 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.”” 


Outlook.—‘A stirring tale of the days when Napoleon was dreaming of the 
invasion of England.” . 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Shows notable development of the powers manifest in ‘The 
Bonnet Conspirators.’....... The plot is consistently, as well as cleverly and 


closely, worked out,” 
or, The Love 


JOSHUA NEWINGS ; Bacillus. 


By G@ F. BRADBY. 


Outlook.—"* Extremely amusing and distinctly original.” 

Scotsman.—“ A vivacious, pleasantly writtea, humorous novel...... at once 
racy and refined in its fun, 1t will both attract and amuse everyone who 
takes it up.” 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. 


By EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 


St. James’s Gazette.—"‘ Quite admirably written. The style isa joy, and the 
romance and incident of the story never allow the interest to flag.” 

Guardian.-—‘ Full of grace and charm.” 

Academy.— Full of the high lights and black shadows of mediw val Italy...... 
The episodes are vividly given, with colour, movement, and the sense of 
impending fate.” ; 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “A Friend of Nelson,” “ Crowborough Beacon,” &, 


Times.— A fresh and genial tale.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—* Eminently readable.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





READY.) [Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d, net. 


SWIMMING. 


With List of Books 
Published in English, German, French, and other European Languages, 
and Critical Remarks on the Theory and Practice of 
SWIMMING AND RESUSCITATION. 
Biography, History, and Bibliography, 
With 126 [lustrations. 
By RALPH THOMAS, 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltda, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E,C, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST BOOKS. IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


Introduced by COULSON KERNAHAN. Those who like to be Amuseq shou! 
THE VIEWS OF CHRISTOPHER. Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, 1s. net; obtain these Two Books Fits d i 
a 


loth, 2s. net. 
“One might like him, or, when his prejudices ran riot, one might detest - 
him ; but ees one chose to be at differences with history, there was no Librar y or Bookseller. Pe 
denying the fact that he was eminently qualified to recognise a gentleman at In Ih 
sight.”—PREFACE. os 
THE HERBS OF MEDEA: a Five-pointed Leaf from the Tree | ,, ze = : 
Ygdrasil. By Txxoruita NortH (Dorothea Hollins), With Coloured THE TIMES” AND THE “DAILY MAIL” 
Frontispiece, mouenen, ome’ wig: ood “. : wan wea us . REGARD TO 
A prose romance of intellectial life and feeling. ile, as e title : 
indicates, the treatment is somewhat idealistic, the narrative still keeps hold 
of modern ideas and modern things. TH E GO D I N TH E GARDEN, 
BROADLAND, and other Poems. By G. F. BrapBy. Crown The New Humorous Novel of Country Life 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of “Love anda Cottage,” 
“The last poem, ‘ Rugby Close,’ may stand for as touching a recollection of pas ‘ ‘ 6, 
the old school as has been written since Arnold’s day.”—Pall Mall Gazette. The Times says :—“ There is no doubt which of the pagan deities ig 
. to in the title, and the story of his doings is delightfully described.” Telerred T 
THE VINTAGE OF DREAMS. By St. Jonn Lucas. Crown The Daily Mail says :—‘‘ Romance and comedy mingie delightful: in 
8v0, 3s. 6d. net. Howard's book, and we can predict for it a greater popularity than ert” 
“Tt seems unfair to class this book with the ordinary fiction of the day, for | predecessor enjoyed.” ven its yolu 
Mr. Lucas yields to fantasy and dream, his style is polished and exact, and RRP enier ene Vera eas 
delicacy —_ aes age ag is the aos of yes ge ip yg d pe - in { 
** A series pleasing idylls, very simple in style and motive, and couche 
in a sincere, sympathetic, and contagious strain of feeling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. TH E GOD I Ni TH E GARDEN 
* Bright and aa of bemcegye ee, orny ao“ * sone distinct and I ie 
unlike the other five. An odd book, but a clever one.”—Academy. llustr: rouc N ‘i 
*«Mr, Lucas writes of the golden visions of boyhood with a simplicity and a preted ty oe nent by FRAEE REYN OLDS, RL 
charm and tenderness which cannot fail to make an instant appea! to the (“ Admirable illustrations.” —Scotsman.,) 
affections of his readers. The little story we have singled out as being the best Crown 8vo, 63. 
in the volume possesses a certain indefinable quality of beauty and pathos that Phe 
eiudes criticism and leaves on the mind an impression of a rare and precious cinnstilclasctiniichpitaoatenihn 
performance.”—Yorkshire Post. Tk 


A PAINTER’S PHILOSOPHY: being a Translation of the | T i E PERADVEN T U R E S OF 


** Impressions sur la Peinture’’ of Alfred Stevens, By Ina Mary WHITE. 


petal orf A Ly wig” pegs also Cover and Title Designs by Douglas P R t Vv A T E P A G E TT. 


wae 


3 \ 


ARE AT ONE wig 








QUATRAINS FROM THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Br Mice DAVEY 
A New Version of the Tentmaker’s Philosophy. By the late Professor y j z 
F. York Powe.t. Pott 4to, 3s. net. A Humorous Book of the Sea. With Illustrations, 3s,’6d, ( 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND A New Humorous Book by Major DRURY, Author of “The Passing + 
HIS CIRCLE. Cheyne Walk Life. By the late Henry Trerrry Dunn. | Flagship,” and other books which have caused the critics to say “he is g tion. 
Edited and Annoted by Gate Pepricx, with a Prefatory Note by W. M. | humourist of rare quality,” “a true artist” possessing “a truly admirable sense -_ 
Rossetti. Photogravure and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. of the ridiculous” and ‘‘a superlatively humorous quality.” Speaki of 
_ i rn Pall 2 _— ‘ “ The book * irrepressible Putinto 
“3 ajor Drury'’s well-known style of humour and freshness and’ " 
VIGO CABINET SERIES.—New Volumes. 1s. net each. bined, the book makes excellent reading.” The Chronicle pollen rs As C 
THE TABLES OF THE LAW and THE ADORATION OF | comparison with Private Pagett, Munchausen was an amateur,” 
THE MAGI. By W.B. Years. gee 
Also an Edition de Luxe on thick paper. Boards, 2s, 6d. net. London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, By. 
STANDARDS OF TASTE IN ART. By E.S. P. Haynes, —_—__. 
«“ A thoughtful, delicate, sometimes luminous bit of criticism.” Th 
—St. James’s Gazette. past 
cial t 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. JUNE. 


FOUR CARTOONS The INDEPENDENT | ¢ 
by “F. 0. G.” 


appear in this Weck’s SATURDAY weEst-| REVIEW. 2s. 6d. net. . 
MINSTER, together with TALKS WITH MEM- ; 
BERS. (XIX.), Dr. Macnamara, M.P.; THE SHIP OF 








HEAVEN, by Frances CAMPBELL; A FRENOH Articles by . « e 
SALON OF THE FIFTIES (Book of the Week); m 
G. F. WATTS, 0.M.: a Study in Personality, by thei 
° . lea 
Harotp Beasre; NATURE AND SCIENCE NOTES, Hon. W. PEMBER REBVES, pe 
Illustrated by “F.C. G.”; A TEAM IN THE MAKIN 
oni : WARING, Lady TREVELYAN, 
by P. F. WARNER; and a variety of other interesting Cc 
features. RICHARD BELL, M.P., 
One Penny. - 
On Sale in London and throughout the Country this Morning. E. M. FORSTER, - 
By post (inland), 1}d. or (abroad) 2d. per week for any period: abo 
—Address, The Publisher, SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, GEOFFREY YOUNG, = 
Tudor Street, London, £.C. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, I 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
© WES DI 
THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. G. LOWES DICKINSON, 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. ROBERT TREVELYAN, 
FRANK PODMORE, 
“ is li k, mad f le of apers contributed to th a 
Byenkya ley contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is and 
often met with in a volume of i ae ge oat pone gp seman us 
H ieve that the book is well worth reading 1 eserves we! : s 
| bolitudente of the Bible."—Guardian. Sir CHARLES DILKE. n 
“In this book you can find the best exegesis on tpe Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympatby—that the Kuglish Church has pro- /\ 
duced for many a long day......‘ y a E.’ ry = - a —_— and beautiful 
—_| a ractic ¥ stima value, 
book—a commentary on practical religion of ine ie — RS 1 
“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa At all Book sellers’. F 


lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
Firect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Tines. a 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 
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t FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


HARRY FURNISS AT HOME. 

tir, T. FISHER UNWIN has much pleasure 
in informing the public that he has again 
teen successful in finding 


HARRY FURNISS 
AT HOME. 


The result is an exceedingly interesting 
yolume of personal experiences, Illustrated 
in the Author's own inimitable style, 

1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
HARRY FURNISS AT HOME. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WELDON'S COOKERY BOOK." 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S 
WHAT’S WHAT. 


A Hold-All of Useful Information for the House. 
By MARY DAVIES. 


(Uniform with “Please M’m, the Butcher.”) Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


This is a volume of useful hints on Domestic Economy and general informa- 
tion, The second part contains a valuable collection of recipes. 





Commercial Edueation. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING: 


its Features, Past and Present. 
By ALGERNON WARREN, Autnor of “ Commercial Knowledge.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


This work contains practical information derived both from the author’s own 
past business experience, and the direct communications of reliable commer- 
cial travelling experts. - 


An Authoritative History. 
LONDON AT SCHOOL: 
The Story of the Schoo! Board, 1870-1904. 


By HUGH B. PHILPOTT. 
With 41 Mlustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 








Life in Japan. 
PRESENT DAY JAPAN. 


By AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. 
With 76 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 


“English people who are about to visit Japan will do well to supplement 
their Murray’s with this book, and will by doing so considerably enhance the 
pleasures of their visit.’’—Times. 


Old English China. 
CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. 


Illustrated with over 80 Specimens of Old China and over 150 China-marks, 
with Three-Colour Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Tt gives in a few pithy chapters just what the beginner wants to know 
about the principal varieties of English ware.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WAR EDITIONS. 


Brought up to Date, and with Supplementary Chapters on the Present 
Situation, and War Map. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


THE STORY OF RUSSIA. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. 


By DAVID MURRAY, Ph.D, LL.D. 











New 6s. Novels. 
NYRIA. By Mrs. 
NYRIA. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
THE By 
FOOL-KILLER. LUCAS CLEEVE. 


— 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 
New Volume in the “‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE 


BISE OF PRUSSIA, By W. F. Reppaway, M.A, 


ADDRESSES AND PRESIDENTIAL 
MESSAGES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 1902-4, With an Introduc- 
tion by Henry Canot Lopcr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

This volume will contain the most significant of the President’s speeches» 
together with his various messages to Congress, including his most recent 
message of Panama. 

It is also published uniform with the Standard Library Edition of President 
BRoosevelt’s Works at 10s. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND HIS RELA- 
TION TO THE THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. An Appreciation and 
Criticism. By Wruttam Harsutt Dawsoyx. With 3 Portraits, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume is probably the most serious attempt yet published to estimate 
the pepraet value of Matthew Arnold’s many writings. The work also has 
the further special value in that it reviews all of Arnold’s various interests as 
a writer, and makes a particular study of his relations to Nonconformity. With 
that body the author has many points of contact, and while he judges Arnold's 
exhortations from the side of the world, he also sees them from the view of 
those at whom the shafts were aimed. 


JAPANESE ART. By Sapaxicur Harrmany, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of American Art,” “ Shakespeare in Art,” &. With 
= en 6 of which are in Colour, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 

s. net. 

This interesting and comprehensive survey of the art of Japan from ancient 
to modern times, including all of its many phases, is especially opportune ir 
view of the interest now felt in the art of the Orient. Mr. Hartmann is alread 
well known as an art critic, and he has peculiar qualifications for treating wit 
sympathy and knowledge the art of the island empire. He derives his descent 
on one Hom of his family from Japan, and hence looks upon its art with especial 
sympathy. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
BY JAPANESE METHODS. By H. Irvine Hancocs, Author of 
‘** Japanese Physical C7 gy &c. With 32 Full-page Explanatory Ilus- 
trations, taken from Life. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. An Official History of the Republican Party which will be issued 
in connection with the Semi-Centennial of this Organisation in 1904, By 
Francis Curtis. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the Best 


Reading. By James Batpwin, Ph.D, New Edition (Nineteenth Thousand), 
Revised and Enlarged. 16mo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. net. i 


WHAT HANDWRITING INDICATES : 


A Practical Handbook of Graphology. By Joun Rexrorp. Fully 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 


BOG TROTTING FOR ORCHIDS. By 


Grace G. Nitzs. With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations, 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE JESSICA LETTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Alove story told ia letters, letters which show how simple it is to find 
even under the very nose of the blue pencil both love and high thinking.” 
—New York Times. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. By 
Hvutcuins Haraoop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The book tells not only of the career of the thief, but also of the achieve- 
ments and the fates of his friends and accomplices. 
The 


NAMI-KO. By Kevysrro Toxkutomi. First 
Translation from the Modern Japanese. Thirty-nine Times Reprinted in 
Japan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“* Nami-Ko’ has a double interest to the public, first as a revelation of the 
human heart, and second as a vigorous story of action.’’"—Boston Transcript, 


THE SPOILSMEN. By Etuior Fiower. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“*The Spoilsmen’ is a good book....... It is an exciting and really interesting 
story about American municipal life.”—Morning Leader. 


THE CORNER IN COFFEE. By Cyrus 
TOWNSEND Brapy, Author of ‘Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer.” LIllus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WALL STREET STORIES, 


By 
LeFevre. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

*‘ Bdwin Lefevre’s book of ‘ Wall Street Stories’ satisfies one as a revelation 
of actual living conditions....... This is a great little book, just because it shuns 
the common trick of ornamentation and gives us people and their environ- 
ment as they are.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE MODERN OBSTACLE, By Atice Durr 
Mitter, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
**To the observer of tendencies and the students of ethics it will be a tragic 
because an illuminating book. We find it the most entertaining and even 
brilliant story we have read for many a long day.” —New York Times, 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE LETTERS FROM A SON TO HIS 
SELF-MADE FATHER. By Cuaries Eustace Merriman. Fully 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It is impossible to read them without admiring their humour and shrewd- 


ness, and they make up a most amusing and entertaining volume.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


EpwIn 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volume. 
Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles, 3s, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. 


A Chronological Catalogue of Extant Evidence relating to the Life and 
Works of William Shakespeare, Collated and Chronologically Arranged 
by D. H. LAMBERT, B.A., formerly Member of the new Shakespere 
Society and Honorary Member of the New York Shakespere Society. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
NOW BREADY.—Vol. I., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition... Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. I., containing Tue 
Marp’s Tracepy and Puriaster, Edited by P. A. Danre.; A Kine ann 
No Kixe, A Scornrut Lapy, and Tae Custom or THE Country, Edited 
by BR. Warwick Bonn. 8vo, with Portrait of Beaumont from the paint- 


ing at Knole Park, and Facsimiles of early Title-pages. 
(Vol. II. in the press, 


*,* This Edition is to be completed in 12 volumes, and the last volume will 
contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &., by Mr. A. H. BuLuEN, under whose general 
direction the Edition has been planned, To each play are prefixed Lists of 
Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, Notes on the State of 
the Text, the Argument, the Source of the Plot, and Theatrical History, 


“This edition is entitled to a warm welcome and is admirable in typo- 
graphical as in other respects.””—Athenzum, 
“Is likely to hold the field for many a day.”—Guardian, 


Large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINO- 


RUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate 
instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE, 


Fasc. IV., in quo continentur Calpurnius Siculus, Columella, Silius Italicus 
Statius. Edited by J. P. Postaate, Hemngich ScHENKEL, W. C. Summers, 
A. 8. Witxnss, and G. A. Davies, 


SECOND EDITION, with New Preface, 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 


— F, STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustrations and 8 Coloured 
tes. 


POCKET BOOK CLASSICS. 
Printed on Thin Paper, small imperial 32mo. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANS- 


LATIONS, AND FLY LEAVES, 2s. 6d. net, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. 


Is, 6d. net. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 8s. net in leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, 


and THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH RE- 
rue. With a Biographical Introduction by Moncure D, Conway, 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Annie Rarne E:Lis, 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition, with 
the Text Revised and Collated by Gzorcr Sampson. In4vols, Vol. L., 
containing ESSAYS, and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays 


on Morals, Politics, and Religion. [June 20th. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Vol. II., containing 


ENGLISH TRAITS, THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, and NATURE. 


[July 4th. 
LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, 


LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA, and ELIANA, ‘ [July 18th, 
Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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THROUGHOUT - «= . 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Country-House Paper, 


Given Away with Every Copy 


SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLEMENT, 


Containing 41 Photographs representing the best Works of the 
best Amateur Photographers in the British Isles, Be sure you 
get the Supplement, 
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THE BIRDS AT MIDSUMMER. 

CRICKET ENGLISH EXTRAORDINARY. 

COMFORT IN ENGLISH TRAVELLING. By C. J. Conwisg, 
THE MAKING OF GOLF RECORDS. By J. A. T. Bramsroy, 
INTERNATIONAL FENCING. 

PARTRIDGE PRESERVATION—VARIOUS SYSTEMS. By a 


GAMEKEEPER, 
THE COMING “ROYAL.” By OssreRveEr, 


750,000 GALLONS OF MILK DAILY.—How London is 
Supplied with Milk. 


THE LAST OF THE CHILDWICK STUD. Specially Written 
and Illustrated for “The County Gentleman,” 


FASHIONS AT ASCOT. 
THE ROCK GARDEN: Its Uses and Abuses, 
HOW POLO SKILL RUNS IN FAMILIES. 

RICHMOND HORSE SHOW ILLUSTRATED. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. 

SHOOTING PROSPECTS. 

THE PALMA FIASCO. 

A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTEBOOK. 


“Paring” and “Burning,” 
New Acrostic Competition Commences To-day 
New Acrostic Competition Commences To-day 
New Acrostic Competition Commences To-day 
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“ANDY WAUCHOPE.” 
THE SPLENDID RECORD OF A NOBLE LIFE. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
WAUCHOPE, C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. 


By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 
With 3 Photogravure Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


“This excellent and attractive biography....... is a 
volume of deep human interest, and depicts in homely 
and straightforward language the career of one who 
was an honour to the Army.”—Daily Telegraph. 





—_ 


“LITERARY LIVES.” 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By G. W. E. 


Russet. The First Volume of “‘ Literary Lives,” Edited by W. Ronert- 
son Nicort. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION, 3s. 6d. 
“¢Matthew Arnold,’ by G. W. E. Russell, is one of 
the most useful works on the subject which we have 
come across. In our opinion, it is far superior to the 
ordinary run of such books.”—Athenzum. 


NEWMAN. By Wirtuam Barry. The 


Second Volume of “Literary Lives,” Edited by W. Roserrson NIcoLL, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION, 3s. 6d. 
“* His study of Newman is worthy of Saint-Beuve.” 
—Times. 
“Dr. Barry is to be congratulated upon the admir- 
able sketch which he has given us of alife which stands 
alone in influence and beauty.”—Guardian, 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
The Story of a Strenuous Life. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT : the Man 


and the Citizen. By Jacos A. Rus. With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


“There is no page in the book which lacks interest. 
denethe No man reading it but will feel bimself in a 
clearer, higher atmosphere. It redounds mutually to 
the credit of Theodore Roosevelt and Jacob Riis.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 





DR. KENNEDY. 
**A striking ‘and impressive work.” 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS OF 


THE LAST THINGS. The Cunningham Lectures for 1904. By the 
Rev. H, A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net, 


“Dr. Kennedy has produced a striking and im- 
ressive work which is no less a contribution to 
hristian thought than to New Testament learning.” 

—British Weekly. 





REV. CANON POOLER. 
**We have seldom been so favourably impressed.” 


STUDIES IN THE RELIGION OF 


ISRAEL. The Donnellan Lectures for 1903. By the Rev. L. A. Poo.er, 
B.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 5s. 


"We have seldom been so favourably impressed by 
a critical study of Old Testament history and theology 
as we have been by these lectures.” —Spectator. 





REV. PRINCIPAL WORKMAN, 
A learned and instructive work. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN Hus. 


Translated, with Introductions and Explanatory Notes, by H. B. Worxmay, 
Te Principal of Westminster Training College, and R. Martin Porr, 
a: Os : 


“The present version bears every evidence of having 
been made with a scholarly care worthy of its subject ; 
the letters are accompanied by a learned and instructive 


**My Baronite” says: ‘The very thing they want.” 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN GAR- 


DENER. By Joun Hatsxam. Illustrated in Colours, 6s. 

‘* An extremely useful beok.”—Outlook. 

“Forms as delightful and useful a book as has ever 
been written for the delectation of that ever-increasing 
army of people to whom gardening appeals as a hobby. 
Mr. Halsham’s are packed with sage and valu- 
able advice.”’—Daily Express. 





The most complete work’on the subject ever published. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNI- 


TURE. Distinctive Styles and Periods Described and Illustrated, By 
EstHER SincLeTon, With 68 Full-page Engravings, Frontispiece in 
Colours, £2 2s. net. 
“This superbly illustrated book is egw | the 
most complete and inclusive volume of its kind ever 
issued, It is indispensable as a book of reference for 
every one who is interested in furniture, whether an 
amateur, a collector, or a person desiring a guide for 
decorating a house or room in any style of classic 
furnishing.” 





**A clever piece of work.” 


THE GIFT. By S. Macnavcnuray, Author 
of ** Selah Harrison,” &. 6s. 
‘*Miss Maenaughtan has written a novel of much 
excellence ”"—St. James’s Gazette, 
“** The Gift’ is a clever piece of work.” 
—Literary World. 
“The insight, humour, and style of the book with- 
draw it from the mass of similar novels.”—Times. 





**Entitles Miss Waltz to at least an equal place with the clever 
creator of Mrs. Wiggs.” 


" 
PA GLADDEN. By Euizasera Cuerry 
Wattz. Fourth Edition. Illustrated, 6s, 

“This new writer touches the springs of laughter 
and tears with a magic not less real than that of the 
author of ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ ‘Pa 
Gladden’ is the most amazing combination of shrewd- 
ness, simplicity, and sainthood that I have met in 
modern literature...... This story will breathe spiritual 
quickening into many hearts, for hardly since John 
Bunyan has any writer painted such a lovable type of 
Christian man.”—British Weekly. 





**Mr. Barry Pain at his best.” 


DEALS. By Barry Par. Illustrated, 5s, 


“Ts a most entertaining book.”—Morning Post, 
‘Mr. Barry Puin is at his best in ‘ Deals.’” 
—Westminster Gazette. 





‘*The author stands head and shoulders above all predecessors 
and competitors.” 


THE WAY OF THE SEA. By Norman 


Duncan. With a Foreword by Franz T, Butiten. Second Edition, 6s, 
‘In this volume Mr. Norman Duncan touches the 
high-water mark of modern sea literature; nothing 
better of its kind has ever been done in English, 
pitifully little that is anything like so good.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





THE RED-KEGGERS. 


Readers of ‘* Ralph Connor” must read ** The Red-Keggers.” 
i. 
By Hucene 
TuwinG, Illustrated. Second Edition, 6s, 
“‘¢ The Red-Keggers’ is a very fine piece of work.” 
—Outlook. 
“Full of incident and stirring scenes, the reader's 
interest is never suffered to flag for want of excite- 
ment. The story is a most readable and interesting 
one.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 





**In this novel Mrs. Meade has reached the heights of her just fame.” 


THE LADY CAKE-MAKER. By 


L. T. Meape. Illustrated, 6s. 
*‘As a sensational fiction writer Mrs. Meade is 
to-day without a rival. This is excellent work from 
every point of view.”—British Weekly. 





THE CORNER-STONE. 


**It is long since we have read a prettier story.” 
By Davip 
LyaLt. 6s. 

“‘ David Lyall has already shown that he knows well 
how to portray the mingled humour and pathos of 
Scottish life and character, but nothing that he had 
previously accomplished was so complete in concep- 
tion and so smooth in texture as the present book. In 
it he shows a mastery of his art that brings him within 
measurable distance of the first rank of novelists,” 

—Morning Leader. 





running commeatary.”—Scotsman, 





THE BRITISH HOME OF TO-DAY. 
A PRACTICAL BOOK ON MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ARTS. 


Edited by WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


Price 5s. net. 


The volume consists of over 220 pages, contains 136 full-page illustrations, and, in addition, a number of coloured plates. It is bound in limp art linen 


and will constitute perhaps the most sumptuous volume on domestic architecture, or, indeed, on any other subject, ever published at a reasonable price. 


he book is divided into the following sections, the letterpress and illustrations for which have been provided by the foremost architects of the day : 


House from Outside, Dwelling Rooms, Bedrooms, The Hall, Furniture, Firing, Lights, and other Decorative Essentials. 
220 Pages, 186 Full-page Illustrations, 10 Coloured Plates. 


Now Ready Everywhere, price 5s. net. 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S New Publications. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BO 


POSSSOSSOSSSSSSOSSSSSOSSHSOSOOSSOOSOSOOOSD 


IN THE PRESS.—In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. net the Set. 


OKS, 


(Sold only in Sets.) 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS, 


Vol. I, with DEDICATORY INTRODUCTION, is now ready, price 6s. net. 


* A most fascinating Introduction.”—G. K. Cuzstsrton, in the Daily News. i : 
‘When a great poet turns away from his poetry for a moment to make a personal confession of his method and ideal, he may be said to place 
ment 


admirer under a debt of gratitude. To see a man’s work through his own eyes is to enjoy an inestimable privilege, and this process of enlighten sincerg 
in its time to the utterance of some of the most persuasive literary criticism in the world. Sir Philip Sidney, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Matthew Ay y } 


apology for for it 
nal than any, and certainly no less piquant and vivacious. 


scarcely have been more auspiciously inaugurated, or more confidently assured of notice, than it is by the very presence of 


Sua,’ fully armed and panoplied, upon the threshold.”—Daily Chronicle. 
*‘ This handsome edition is welcome 
the buckram binding an appropriate dignity.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


try could scarcely ask nobler names for its support; and now Mr. Swinburne comes to be added to the list with an 
upd 4 PMhis collected edition of his poems, long desired and now happily launched ty Pept intimately 


r. Swinburne’s ‘ Apologia ro Art 


Could hardly be bettered so far as outward form is concerned, The page has dignity, the type clearness and beaut 
' 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE COMMUNE. 


F. LEES and R. B. DOUGLAS. 


By Pavu and Victron MarguenitTe, Authors of “The Disaster.” Translated by 


A FLASH OF THE WILL. By Wivirrep Sran.ey. 


THE WHEELING LIGHT. 


By Ferevus Hume, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


“The book should satisfy everyone who likes a strong sensational novel.”—Scotsman, 


THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. APPLETON. 
e 


“Readers in search of a thrilling shocker, with capa 
of titillating surprises.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. 


criminals and good detective adjuncts, will find in Mr. Appleton’s romance a well-charged battery 
By Wiu1am WestatL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 


“ We have read this novel with very great pleasure, and we can unreservedly recommend it as a well-written, carefully built-up story of absorbing interest,” 


A GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By Arnotp Bennert, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


—Ladies’ Field, 


* One of the most delightfully smart and witty books I have read.”—Court Circular, 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Crark RUSSELL. 


“In variety of incident, marine colouring, and healthy excitement it rivals the author’s best work.”—Glasgow Herald, 
By F. E. Penny, Author of “A Mixed Marriage.” 
By R. Jounston. 


THE SANYASI. 
THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. 


Pull of humour.’—Daily News, 


RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By Austin CLARE. 
THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran Tyrttsr, Author of “In Clarissa’s Day.” 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By Ftiorence Warpey, Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 


THE MONEY-MAKER. 


By Gzorces Ounet, Author of “ The Ironmaster.” Translated by F. Roruwats, 





AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Georcsz R. Sims. 


With 70 Facsimiles. 
CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Curis Huaty. 


Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Hersenrt W. Tompxins, Author of “ Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” With a 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, linen, gilt top, 6s. 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. ByPaut Gavtor, Author of “Love and Lovers of the Past,” &, Translated 


by C. LAROCHE, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. A Dramatic Narrative of Great Events, 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


Nearly 1,000 pages, with 500 Illustrations, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


THE PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment, 
By Gevetr Burcess and Witt Irwin. 

V.C. : a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. By D. 
Curistie Murray. 

PATSEY. THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bopxry, 

MANY WAYS OF LOVE, By FRED. WHIsHAW. 


8 Illustrations by Warwick GosBLeE and B. ScuumacHER. 


With 


—— 


THE CAT’S-PAW. By B.M.Croxer. With 12 MIlustra 


tions by Frep. Pecram. 
WHITELADIES, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 12 Illustrations 
by AntuuR Hopxins and Heyry Woops. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir WAtter BzEsant, 


8 Illustrations by Frep. Pearam. 


With 





Pap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. Gd. each. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE, and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. 


By R. C. LEHMANN. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. of PAIN, 


| 
HE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By A.rrep Surno. 


YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sr, 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs. 


THE REBEL QUEEN. By Sir WALTER BEsanrT. 
A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE, By Lovis 


ZAaNGWILL. 


ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE, By Heapon HI. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. By Georce R. Sims. 
THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovay, 
WANTED! By Dick Donovan. 








POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. | THE ORANGE GIRL, 
ALL SORTS ANv CONDITIONS OF MEN. 


By BESANT and RICE. 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


By near CAINE. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME, 


COLLINS. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
THE DEAD SECRET. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
NO NAME. 

By B. M. CROKER. 
DIANA BARRINGTON. | PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 
THE DEEMSTER. 


ARMADALE. 

MAN AND WIFE. 
A NINA. 

THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE 





By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
JOSEPH’S COAT. 
By OUIDA., 


PUCK, | MOTHS. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
By JAMES PAYN. 

WALTER’S WORD. 


By CHARLES READE. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. | PUT YOURS Ai 
PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE se 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEART HARD CASH. 
FOUL PLAY. 


STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. 


H. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
THE CONVICT SHIP. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


THE OLD FACTORY. 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
‘ THE DOWNFALL. | ROME. | THE DRAM-SHOP. 
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